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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ARMY-BEEF SCANDAL. 


ENDING a verdict from the Eagan court-martial and a report 

from the War Investigating Commission, General Miles is 

said to have given a statement tothe press reiterating his charges 

concerning beef furnished to the army during the war. While 

General Miles is reported to have denied interviews to reporters, 

it is generally assumed that the alleged statement was authorita- 
tive. According to the New York Hera/d General Miles said: 


“On the 20th of last September I issued an order to regimental 
commanders ordering them to report to me concerning the beef 
which had been issued totheir men. At the time when I went 
_ before the War Investigating Committee I had only received re- 
ports from fourteen of the commanders. Now I have thirty re- 
ports. They all tell the same story. The evidence proving the 
truth of the statements which I made is abundant and overwhelm- 
ing. 

“In addition to the reports of the regimental commanders I 
have a great mass of evidence consisting of communications, affi- 
davits, etc., from officers, soldiers, and civilians. Every part of 
the country has contributed to the mass of correspondence which 
I have received in reference to the beef served to our soldiers, 
and the evidence is all corroborative of what I have said. The 
great publicity which the press has given to the matter has 
brought all the correspondence of which I speak upon me. 

“I have overwhelming evidence that the embalmed beef was 
treated with chemicals in order to preserve it. I have affidavits 
from men who saw the beef undergoing the treatment or embalm- 
ing process. 

“Now as to the canned roast beef, that was different from the 
embalmed beef. The canned roast beef was the beef after the 
extract had been boiled out of it. You have seen the advertise- 
ments, ‘Beef extract, one pound contains the substance of from 
four to five pounds of prime beef.’ Well, this is the beef after 
the extract has been taken from it. They put this beef pulp up 
in cans and label it ‘canned roast beef." The soldiers rcport that 





the canned beef was nauseating. 
kept on the stomach. 

“Never before in the history of our wars has the army been 
refused fresh beef, delivered on foot. Under Sherman, Grant, 
and Sheridan cattle were delivered at the front and were driven 
along with the army, to be slaughtered from day to day, at the 
points where fresh beef was needed for food. 

“The embalmed beef for our army in this Spanish war, and 
said to be an experiment, was never heard of before in any war 
or any country. 

“The ordinary beef sold for home consumption is not always so 
treated, except when the packing-house finds a larger supply on 
hand than can be kept. 

“But the beef sent to our soldiers was loaded and saturated with 
chemicals—various acids which made them sick, filled the men’s 
systems with poison, unfitting them for fighting or campaign 
work. Those who were in camp relieved of the hardships and 
exposures of marching under the tropical sun suffered even more 
than the men in the field. 

“T have no interests to serve, but the army and the country. 
When I found that it was the chemicals in the beef that had made 
the soldiers sick, then I ordered an investigation and reports to 
be sent in. So widespread is the evil that all the reports are not 
yetin. They are coming every day. They are overwhelmingly 
of the same character—all showing that the beef had been em- 
balmed or was otherwise made unfit for men or dogs. 

“Half a million pounds of this beef came in one ship to Puerto 
Rico. The soldiers were fifty miles away in the mountains. The 
beef was so bad that it would have caused a pestilence had it been 
taken ashore from the ship. So it had to be thrown overboard. 
What else could be done with it? Nothing alive could eat it.” 


Supplementing this statement the New York Lvening Post 
printed extracts from fifteen reports of officers submitted to regi- 
mental commanders and eighty-eight communications from offi- 
cers, enlisted men and civilians, substantiating the charge that 
the army beef was bad. 

Meantime, the newspapers, notably the New York /ourna/, had 
undertaken to show discreditable relations between the meat- 
packers and both the War Department and the War Investigating 
Commission. The Journal asserted that a representative of the 
packers had frequent conferences with Colonel Denby, of the 
Commission, and it printed numerous alleged reproductions of 
telegrams sent by this agent and others, giving details of business 
with the War Department and accounts of the progress of the 
work of the Commission. The following extracts from these al- 
leged telegrams are taken from 7he Journal: 


If swallowed it could not be 


Freeze 30,000 carcass beef quarters to weigh 175 to 200, also 2,800 hindquar- 
ters 8.40 fore carcasses 10% hinds Colorados all right, not necessary be par- 


ticular about quality.—Despatch from Armour’s Washington agent, Gal- 
braith, to his employers. 


I had an hour's talk with Colonel Denby this morning. Daly’s testimony 
annoys him greatly from 4 legal standpoint. He has been writing the 
Commission's report, and upto now says he had plain sailing. Wantsto 
ascertain soon as possible Daly’s character standing at home at Pittsburg. 
. .. Handicapped by Atwater positively refusing all remuneration, but 
now that Dept. interested he is more limber.—Desfatches from Armour’s 
lobbyist, Brine, to his employers. 


Have had long talk with E. [Eagan]. Is very grateful for assurances, 
and I amsure he is perfectly satisfied to date. Thinks valuable service 
can be rendered later.—Desfatch from Armour’s lobbyist, Brine, to his em- 
ployers. 

Can not you find out just what M.’s [Miles’s] tactics will be in defense? 
I am anxious to know. I suppose matter will not be neglected in E.’s 
(Eagan’s] department to our detriment during the time he is out. I expect 
you to remain in Washington as long as is necessary.—Despfatch from Ar- 
mour’s Chicago manager, C. M. Favorite, to Lobbyist Brineat Washington. 


A court of inquiry to investigate the whole beef controversy 
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including General Miles’s connection therewith, seems likely to 
be ordered by the President after the reports of the War Investi- 
gating Commission and the Department of Agriculture have been 
made to him. 


Sift to the Bottom.—‘‘ Whatever measure of discipline army 
regulations may require any attempt to divert the beef inquiry 
into a mere question of insubordination could have only one re- 
sult. For every one man who now believes that chemically 
treated beef may have been sent to the soldiers without anybody, 
even the embalmers themselves, fully realizing the extent or the 
harmfulness of the embalming, ten men would be convinced that 
there was a horrible scandal which officers and contractors had a 
common interest in keepingcovered. The best friends of men in 
authority, whose natural impulse is always to avoid stirring up 
anything unpleasant, will tell them that no scandal and no dis- 
grace of their subordinates, or even their friends, can be so harm- 
ful as the public impression that a greater scandal and disgrace 
have been suppressed. This is emphatically a case when sitting 
on the safety-valve means the bursting of the boiler. 

“General Miles may have done wrong in talking, but the public 
is slow to appreciate the niceties of military propriety, and will 
not lose sight of the fact that his official and regular criticism of 
the quality of the beef did not receive: much attention. They 
will not forget that when Surgeon Daly offered proofs of em- 
balming official efforts were made to discredit him, instead of im- 
partially and vigorously following the clew he furnished. They 
will not forget Colonel Roosevelt's ‘round robin’ of Santiago, 
which last summer was denounced as insubordinate and declared 
by officials in Washington to have had no influence in bringing 
the soldiers home, but which the Secretary of War told the Inves- 
tigating Commission the other day made known the condition of 
the troops and hastened their return. Perhaps there was need of 
extraordinary measures to save. them from poisoned beef as well 
as from yellow fever, people will say. And the only way to con- 
vince therm that there was no such need is not to avoid the em- 
balmed-beef charge, as has been done so far, but to meet it and 
sift it to the bottom. The first duty of an officer in such a case as 
this is to look after the welfare of the common soldier. Colonel 
Roosevelt did that. General Miles stands for the common soldier 
in protesting against bad beef. It is less important to inquire 
into his motives and take account of his technical offenses, if he 
has committed any, than to know whether he is right or wrong in 
his belief. Above all, it is important to guard the common sol- 
diers from the dangers to which the general at the head of the 
army, on the unanimous report of a multitude of other officers, 
says they have been exposed.”— 7'%e Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Call on Packers and Inspectors.—“It is impossible that the 
packing companies can seal and keep sealed the lips of thousands 
of men in their employ. These men know whether chemicals 
have been injected into meats of any kind, and they can be made 
to tell what they know. . . . Why have not federal and state in- 
spectors of foods and meats been called to testify? In only one 
instance was an inquiry directed to an inspector, and his reply, ez 
parte, was an indignant denial that meat had been chemically 
treated in his jurisdiction. Nothing further was heard from him 
or from other inspectors. Here are two classes of witnesses, both 
of whom possess first knowledge on the subject, and neither of 
whom has been asked to explain, or testify, before the constituted 
tribunals of inquiry. All we have is the testimony of soldiers 
who knew the meat was bad when _ it was served to them, and the 
vindictive charges and countercharges of interested parties to the 
controversy. 

“We do not understand that anybody denies that some of the 


‘ meat furnished to the army was tainted and spoiled when served 


out as rdtions to the soldiers in the tropics. On the contrary, we 
do understand that much of it was wholly unpalatable and some 
of it disgustingly so. These things not being in dispute; it would 
seem to be the common-sense plan to go back tothe original treat- 
ment of the meats to ascertain just what the condition of them 
was when they were turned over to the Government. The prac- 
tical packers and the inspectors would be the logical and legal 
witnesses from whom to secure this information. Why have they 
not been called ?”— The Journal (Rep.), Detrott. 


Dangers of Silence.—‘“ It isin order to inquire how in the name 
of common sense are the wrongs of the soldiers and the incapacity 
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of the War Department to be exposed by silence? These men 
who went abroad to fight the nation's battles were the nation’s 
heroes. Are they not of quite as much importance as an incom- 
petent Secretary of War? Is every outrage, every blunder, every 
corruption in administration to be poulticed with silence? What 
sort of government would there be in a short time under such a 
policy? 

“The main object in exposing incompetent administration, 
such as made possible the treatment of the American soldiers in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, is to prevent a recurrence of it. To white- 
wash the guilty parties by either silence or a bogus investigation 
is to invite a repetition on a much larger scale; hence, we hear 
of bad beef being shipped to Cuba at this very moment. There 
is another reason for getting at the truth and driving the guilty 
parties from public life. The United States is not out of the 
woods. It may yet have trouble both in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. The army bill, which passed the House a few days ago, 
calls for 100,000 men. If it becomes generally known that an in- 
competent Secretary still has it in his power to make the lives of 
the soldiers miserable, and subject them to disease and death 
froni improper food, will it be an easy matter to enlist 100,000 
men, or even 10,000? This isa point of view that has not occurred 
to those who blame General Miles for too much zeal.”— 7 he 
American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“A Big Task for the ‘Heavenly Twins.’’’—‘“‘ What to do 
with Miles is a question that tests the ingenuity of those tremen- 
dous twins, Duty and Destiny, who are personally conducting 
that good man William McKinley to a second term. It certainly 
looks as if they had lost their charge and he had wandered away 
to get between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 

“What a wretched fellow this man Miles is, to be sure! Why 
couldn’t he fall in line instead of making all this row merely be- 
cause some of Mr. McKinley’s campaign contributors, some of 
Hanna’s and Alger’s friends, palmed off a lot of poisoned meat 
upon the soldiers and made them ill? What are the wrongs of 
the soldiers, what is the efficiency and honesty of the army ad- 
ministration, what is anything or anybody, in comparison with 
the ‘grave responsibility’ of putting the second term even in 
momentary danger? 

“Who is Miles, anyway? Why, anybody could win promotion, 
as he won it, by being brave and capable in a score of campaigns 
and a hundred battles. But it takes a genius to be promoted to 
the office of Secretary of War for desertion in the face of the 
enemy, or to the office of Adjutant-General for letting one’s horse 
run away and carry one eight miles from the battle. 

“Who is Miles that he should set himself up against the chil- 
dren of destiny ?”— 7he World (/nd. Dem.), New York. 


‘Let No Guilty Man Escape.’’—‘ It will be unfortunate, how- 
ever, if General Miles is disciplined in such fashion that be shall 
seem to be punished, not for a breach of military etiquette, but at 
the demand of the Chicago meat men, because he has insisted 
that they defrauded the Government and impaired the efficiency 
of the army. The meat-packing interest of the country is power- 
ful and unscrupulous. An army of agents and subordinates in 
the cities of the republic is used to evade and break down the 
laws which prohibit the sale of its product, oleomargarin, for 
butter and at butter prices. It defends the minor dealers who are 
caught in the act of breaking the law at its instance. It boasts of 
its ‘pull’ with courts and legislatures, with officials and political 
leaders, national, state, and municipal, of high and low degree. 
We have seen here in Washington clear evidence of the wide- 
spread ramifications of its influence, and of the desperate efforts 
of which it is capable in defense of those accused of violating the 
anti-oleomargarin laws. 

“There are indications that similar influences have been in- 
voked to prevent a full and searching inquiry into the character 
of the meat supplied to our army, against which serious charges 
have been made by many officers and soldiers, who ate it or re- 
fused to eat it, and were in position to know whereof they speak. 
General Miles says that as commanding general he has been in- 
vestigating this matter, and that he has collected a mass of evi- 
dence that is convincing. 

“The public assents to the contention that General Miles should 
be disciplined if he has been guilty of insubordination, just as it 
promptly and heartily conceded that General Eagan should be 
punished for his gross offense, but it is much more profoundly 
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concerned that the truth or the falsity of the accusations against 
the army beef shall be determined, and that adequate punishment 
shall be inflicted upon any and all found guilty of the alleged 
crime against the army and against the nation. It is too late to 
suggest that our export trade will suffer from further investiga- 
tion of the charges. That harm has already been done. When 
the question at issue is a charge of fraudulent and treasonable 
practises affecting the health and efficiency of the army in time of 
war, the people will not listen patiently to suggestions of finan- 
cial expediency from the persons accused, nor will they be satis- 
fied if in enforcing military discipline against General Miles any 
obstacle is placed in the way of the fullest investigation of the 
charges affecting the beef.”— 7he Star (lnd.), Washington. 


Miles Should be Cashiered.—‘‘General Miles used the War 
Department machinery to conduct an investigation for the benefit 
of his newspaper allies. Hesought from the Department author- 
ity, which was readily granted, to pursue an inquiry into the sub- 
sistence methods of the army. The results of this inquiry he 
made known not to the Department, not to the President, but to 
the public press. He turned the office of general commanding 
the United States army into an agency for the procurement of 
army scandals for sensational journals. . . . Had a second lieu- 
tenant been concerned in such disreputable practises he would be 
broke instanter. ‘he same rule of official action must be applied 
to the major-general commanding when he stoops to methods of 
which, to the honor of the army be it said, no second lieutenant 
has ever been convicted.”— 7he Press (Rep.), New York. 


The Real Alger Peril.—‘‘Why such excitement, such fury, 
about one poor blundering Secretary smeared with politics? 

“The answer is that there is far more than a question of per- 
sonality involved. Alger and his methods and his backers stand 
for an assault upon the army more deadly than any armed enemy 
could ever deliver. They are for breaking down its prestige and 
morale. For their own personal and partizan ends, they would 
prostitute the one trained service the country has. That is why 
regular army officers are roused to indignation at the mention of 
the name of Alger. He bas trampled on the most cherished tra- 
ditions of their profession. For merit he has substituted favorit- 
ism. He has stuffed the service with civilians. Boys he has put 
over gray-haired veterans, just as used to be the case when com- 
missions in the army were openly sold. Assignments to duty are 
made, under the Alger system, orders are given, not to get the 
work done in the best military manner, but to make places for 
dependents, to pay political debts and create political obligations. 
Alger’s is the dirty hand of politics fouling a profession that has 
been peculiarly the home of educated gentlemen. No wonder the 
gentlemen display some heat when speaking of one who is their 
official superior, but whose intrigues and tricks and deceptions 
and base uses of the army fill them with loathing for the man and 
with fears for the future of the service. ...... 

“Why navy officers should also make forcible remarks about 
Alger is now getting to be plain. They fear that his slimy 
methods will soon invade the navy. Already the first step has 
been taken or attempted. The Senate has amended the navy 
personnel bill so as to permit the Secretary to appoint civilians 
direct. Officers of the navy are frantic at the proposal. They 
would rather see the whole bill fail. It is a plan to Algerize the 
navy. This is the sort of thing which makes the real Alger peril 
apparent. Nothing is too fine, no traditions or system too sacred, 
for his sprawling hand to seize upon and subdue to partizan 
schemes. He is ready to take the last step in political degrada- 
tion and corruption, and make of both army and navy a politi- 
cian’s machine instead of an honorable and secure profession. 
And when anybody says Alger, he means, of course, Alger’s 
master. The President is reported to have said that he and the 
secretary must stand or fall together. So they must; and it will 
10t be long before the indignation of army and navy at the de- 
noralizing and defiling work of Alger will begin to burn hotly 
igainst the man who is both legally and morally responsible for 
vhat his underling does.”— The Evening Post (lnd.), New York. 


Extracts from two editorials in papers published at the meat- 
vacking centers, Chicago and Kansas City, have special interest : 
Suspend General Miles.—‘‘General Miles is the active com- 
mander of the army because he is the senior major-general, but 


here is nothing in the laws of Congress compelling the President 
-0 keep him in that position. 
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“General Miles has been in the military service nearly thirty- 
eight years. He is familiar with the rules followed during the 
Civil War, and the regulations governing the army have been 
prepared under his direction. He is a strict disciplinarian, and 
he has violated every principle of discipline. He is probably in- 
fluenced by some strong motive, but, whatever the motive, his 
sense of courtesy, his judgment, his soldierly sense of duty have 
all been blunted. He hasdisappointed his friends, and has given 
his many enemies the opportunity they have been seeking for 
twenty years. ...... 

“Not since the Civil War has a general commanding the army 
violated the discipline and traditions of the army. Never has 
there been any scandal connected in any way with the command- 
ing general. Never have the subordinate officers and soldiers of 
the regular army had reason to complain of a breach of discipline 
on the part of the general commanding. Other generals have 
had controversies with Secretaries of War. Sherman, Sheridan, 
and Schofield had differences with the War Department, but not 
one of them adopted the policy of General Miles. Persisted in, 
this policy will demoralize the army and disgrace the country. 
General Miles is a master of political as well as military intrigue, 
and his friends will promptly espouse his cause. An acute con- 
troversy between the friends of the Administration and the friends 
of General Miles will be most unfortunate just at this time. The 
bitterness engendered may defeat the army reorganization bill in 
the Senate, but the President can not avoid much longer the plain 
logic of the situation. The suspension of General Miles from 
command would without any further action put General Merritt 
in command of the army. This would not be to the prejudice of 
General Miles, and it could not be construed as an act of favorit- 
ism toward the War Department.”—7khe /nter Ocean (Rep.), 
Chicago. 


Conspiracy to be Unearthed.—“ But the greatest pressure that 
is being brought to bear to disgrace General Miles comes from 
certain meat-packers. They say he injured the reputation of 
their products when he charged the Commissary Department with 
supplying the army with inferior beef. If he had the evidence 
before him to substantiate the charge, it would have been no worse 
to suppress the fact than to have conspired with Spain for the 
overthrow of his army. On the other hand, if he manufactured 
the charge to throw discredit upon any one, he is a disgrace to the 
service and should be treated to the short shrift of a drumhead 
court-martial. Not only the United States, but the whole civil- 
ized world has the right to know the facts. If it is a conspiracy to 
degrade Miles, or if it is a conspiracy to degrade any other officer 
of the army, or injure the business of a meat-canning company, 
the public wants to know it. The good name and high character 
of the army are involved, and all the facts should be known and 
ample punishment meted out tothe guilty, if it should necessitate 
the reorganization of the army from rear rank private to the 
general-in-chief.”— 7he Times (Dem.), Kansas City. 


HOW WE CAME TO TAKE THE PHILIPPINES. 


N the discussion of the peace treaty by the Senate, members of 
the Paris Commission in turn sought to explain how negotia- 
tions concluded with the cession of the Philippines. These ex- 
planations took place in executive session, and secret correspond- 
ence between the State Department and our commissioners was 
also submitted to the Senate. From press accounts of the corre- 
spondence it appears that the President’s early instructions con- 
cerning demands in the Philippines called for “nothing less than 
the island of Luzon.” Other commissioners corroborate Senator 
Gray’s statement, quoted in THe Literary Dicest January 28, to 
the effect that during the progress of negotiations it came to pass 
that either the Philippines must be taken or the treaty would fail. 
The offer of $20,000,000 cleared the way to an agreement. Oppo- 
nents of the treaty contended that the alleged alternative had 
not been made clear by any of the explanations offered. 
In current periodicals several supplementary statements of per- 
tinent interest have appeared. John Bassett Moore, secretary 
and counsel to the American Peace Commission, contributes an 
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article to The Independent, New York, February 2, in which he 
says: ee 

“By the protocol of August 12, Spain agreed to relinquish all 
claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba, and to cede to the 
United States Puerto Rico and other Spanish islands in the West 
Indies, as well as the island of Guam, in the Ladrones; and it 
was provided that the treaty of peace should determine ‘the con- 
trol, disposition, and government of the Philippines.’ In the 
correspondence leading up to the conclusion of this convention, 
the Spanish Government declared that it did not a Jrzor7 renounce 
its sovereignty over the group, thus implying that it might do so 
in the end. 

“Such was the situation that confronted the Peace Commission- 
ers at Paris. In the first paper presented by the Spanish commis- 
sioners it was declared that, since the signing of the protocol, the 
status guoin the Philippines had ‘been altered with daily in- 
creasing gravity to the prejudice of Spain by the Tagalo rebels, 
who formed during the campaign, and still form, an auxiliary 
force to the regular American troops.’ This declaration, while 
it asserted the existence of a relation between the American 
forces and the insurgents which the Government of the United 
States had not sought to establish, and had, indeed, disclaimed, 
practically admitted that Spain was unable to maintain herself in 
the group even as against the natives. 

“What, then, was to be done with the islands? To attempt to 
restore them to Spain, even if there had been no question of for- 
eign complications to consider, would have been a tragic farce. 
This fact is so generally understood that the idea of restoration 
has found few advocates. 

“It has been suggested that the United States should have pur- 
sued the same course as was taken with reference to Cuba, and 
have required Spain, instead of ceding the islands, merely to re- 
linquish all claims of sovereignty over and title to them. It is 
difficult to see how our position would have been improved by 
such a measure. The concession made by Spain would have 
been as great in the one case as in the other, and would have 
called for a corresponding compensation. Moreover, one of the 
most difficult concessions to obtain from Spain in the course of tha 
negotiations was that of the simple relinquishment of her sover- 
eignty over Cuba. She preferred, for the sake of her subjects 
and their property, to cede the island to the United States, and, 
in fact, strenuously insisted upon doing so. The American 
Commissioners, however, adhered to the resolution of Congress, 
with the necessary result that, while we have not acquired the 
permanent sovereignty of Cuba, we are in actual and indefinite 
occupation of the island, with all the responsibility for good gov- 
ernment and for the protection of life and property that such ex- 
ercise of the powers of sovereignty entails. In the Philippines 
our position is strengthened by the circumstance that we are to 
possess full sovereignty and title, so that we may deal with the 
situation with the utmost freedom. But it has also been sug- 
gested that we should have entered into some arrangement with 
other powers for the government of the islands under an interna- 
tional agreement. Does experience justify such an attempt? It 
may be asserted that nosuch arrangement has ever been made 
except on grounds of apparent necessity, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing armed conflicts between the interested powers. We have 
ourselves for some years been concerned in the effort to maintain 
a tripartite government in Samoa. The islands are few in num- 
ber, and their affairs by no means intricate, and yet they are the 
scene of frequent commotions, such as we are witnessing at the 
present moment. The great vice in international governments is 
that they perpetuate the jealousies in which they originate, and 
tend to aggravate rather than to remedy the local conditions that 
render self-government impracticable. 

“In this relation a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
international arrangements for the government of countries in- 
capable of conducting a civilized administration, and mere agree- 
ments of neutralization with reference to countries like Belgium 
and Switzerland. Belgium and Switzerland are highly civilized 
states, capable of maintaining orderly and prosperous govern- 
ments without foreign intervention orcontrol. The international 
agreements with respect to them, therefore, are designed merely 
to secure their independence against the encroachments of for- 
eign covetousness. They simply declare the policy of ‘hands off.’ 
In view of these facts, it is surprising to see the cases of Belgium 
and Switzerland cited as examples of what should be done in re- 
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gard to the Philippines. They would be more to the point if 
there was evidence to show that any native government could 
unaided even temporarily establish its authority over half the 
group, to say nothing of maintaining its power and affording pro- 
tection to life and property. 

“It may therefore be said that the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace concerning the Philippines are the logical result of the 
situation in which the United States has been placed in respect 
of the islands. The question of their future government and its 
forms and limitations may be determined in due time upon full 
investigation and deliberation. It can not be determined in the 
Treaty of Peace. Indeed, as it is not seriously proposed either 
to give the islands back to Spain, were such a thing practicable, 
or to allow her a share in their future control, it would seem to 
be peculiarly inappropriate to reopen the negotiations and prolong 
the present condition of things for the purpose of informing her, 
through an amendment to the treaty, of our present views as to 
our future policy. With the treaty ratified and the state of peace 
reestablished, we may work out our policy with a free hand. 
That it will be just and enlightened is an assumption that may 
fairly be made. The policy of the ‘open door,’ declared in the 
negotiations at Paris and secured by the treaty to Spain, is an 
evidence of the intelligence with which our Government has ap- 
proached the problems before it, as well as of its beneficent inten- 
tions. In the same spirit it doubtless will endeavor to establish 
in the islands the most liberal system of self-government com- 
patible with order.” 


David J. Hill, recently appointed Assistant Secretary of State, 
in an article entitled ‘The War and the Extension of Civiliza- 
tion” (Forum, January) says: 


“When the Peace Commissioners of the United States met those 
of Spain at Paris, it had become evident to our Government that 
there was no logical justification of the war which did not involve 
the abdication of Spanish sovereignty in all the territories in 
question. To claim the abdication of Spanish rule over Cuba and 
Puerto Rico and to permit it to continue over the Philippines, 
would have been to assert that our motives and purposes were 
different from those which really inspired and authorized our war 
og 

“There are only three possible positions to be taken upon the 
question of our proper relation to the late colonies of Spain: (1) 
That Spain had a right to exploit them, and, since we have de- 
feated her, that we have succeeded to that right; (2) that Spain 
was wrong in her treatment of her colonies, but that we had no 
right to interfere; and (3) that Spain was wrong to an extent 
that justified our interference and our substitution of a better 
order. Those who accept the last position must admit that our 
duty has not been fully performed until we have substituted a 
better order than we found—in truth, the best order we are able 
to secure. 

“Having invoked ‘humanity’ and ‘civilization’ as the watch- 
words of the war, they now clearly prescribe our task in imposing 
peace. The current course of events has been described by its 
enemies as ‘imperialism,’ and by its friends as ‘expansion’; but 
neither of these terms quite accurately meets the case. ‘The pur- 
pose of our Government has not been the subjection of foreign 
peoples for the sake of empire, nor the enlargement of our terri- 
torial limits for the sake of expansion. Both of these words im- 











UNCLE SAM: “Where did you get that hat?"—7he Herald, Boston. 
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perfectly express the situation, and, thus far at least, are not true 
to history. A more fitting term to designate the aims and 
achievements of the nation is, perhaps, the phrase ‘the extension 
of civilization ’; for it expresses the motive and controlling prin- 
ciple of the war and of the treaty by which, when ratified, it is to 
be concluded. 

“The real problem of the moment is, How can the permanent 
peace, for which the war was fought, be best secured? By the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris, the sovereign power of the United 
States has a clear field for the exercise of its peaceful intentions. 
Nothing short of this unqualified opportunity could have satisfied 
the just expectations of the American people; and this fact alone 
is the sufficient justification of the work thus far accomplished. 
In the midst of the questions which now agitate the public mind 
there is one clear certainty—namely, that the presence of the 
Stars and Stripes is the best security against international in- 
trigue, chronic revolution, and every form of violence to the in- 
alienable rights of man. 

“Precisely what our ultimate relation should be to the terri- 
tories over which Spain abandons her sovereignty is a question 
to be determined by the future. The Treaty of Peace commits 
our Government to no particular policy in that regard, but opens 
the way for the final adoption of whatever course may seem most 
desirable after mature deliberation in the light of more perfect 
knowledge.” 





THE HOUSE ARMY BILL. 


“T° HE House of Representatives, on January 31, passed what 

is known as the Hull army bill, which authorizes the re- 
cruiting of the regular army to about 100,000 men, but gives the 
President authority to reduce the infantry and cavalry arms, thus 
fixing a minimum of about 50,000 men. The amended bill was 
passed by practically a party vote of 168 to 125, only 6 Republi- 
cans voting against it and 5 members of the opposition voting 
for it. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Cummings, of New York, 
providing that the President should not use United States troops 
as a Posse comitatus in suppressing local strikes or riots except 
upon the written request of the governor of the State in which the 
disorder occurred, was defeated by a vote of 121 to 93- 

An amendment abolishing army canteens, proposed by Mr. 
Johnson, of North Dakota, was adopted without division. It pro- 
vides that no officer or private soldier shall be detailed to sell in- 
toxicating drinks, as a bartender or otherwise, in any post ex- 
change or canteen, nor shall any person be required or allowed to 
sell such liquors in any encampment or fort or on any premises 
used for military purposes by the United States. 


Does Not Go to the Root of Trouble.—“ Plainly the work of 
reorganizing the army must go over to the next Congress, some 
temporary makeshift being adopted meanwhile. The bill has 
been amended a good deal. Instead of placing the minimum at 
50,000 men and giving the President discretion to increase it to 
100,000, aS was proposed a day or two ago, the bill as passed re- 
verses that and fixes a maximum of 100,000, giving the President 
authority to reduce it to 50,000 by the process of reducing the size 
of companies. Among the amendments are a reduction of 331 in 
the number of staff officers, a provision excluding civilians from 
appointment to the corps of engineers, authorizing the President 
to recruit from the natives of Cuba, Puerto Rico, or the Philip- 
pines, equalizing promotions and authorizing in time of war the 
employment of retired officers, and subjecting applicants for posi- 
tions in the Quartermaster-General’s Department to mental and 
moral examinations as well as physical. ‘These are decided im- 
provements, but still the bill does not go to the root of the matter. 
What is wanted above all things is a radical reorganization of the 
staff, the substitution of merit for favoritism in making appoint- 
ments, and concentration of authority and responsibility. The 
army can not be run on the basis of partizan politics without 
disaster. From this has arisen the scandals of the recent war— 
the unfit staff appointments, the camp and transport horrors, the 
crowding and confusion, the beef revelations, the Eagan explo- 
sion, and many others. The Hull bill does not make the radical 
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reorganization and reform that must be made if the Army De- 
partment is to be made as efficient as the Navy Department.”— 
The Advertiser (Rep.), Portland, Me. 


An Educated Army.—‘It is not within the bounds of human 
probability that any American President in our time will find it 
either desirable or safe to reduce the educated army of the United 
States very much below the limit of one hundred thousand. When 
Cuba and the Philippines have been pacified and their control 
transferred to their civil authorities, our own great system of 
coast defense with its scores of mighty fortresses and hundreds of 
costly high-power guns will be nearing completion. ‘These forts 
will have to be garrisoned. Skilled, constant attention will be 
demanded by the great guns and their intricate machinery. This 
vast enginery of national protection can not be entrusted to ama- 
teurs. And the Spanish war has not been fought in vain; its 
tremendous lessons are not going to be forgotten. Intelligent 
America realizes more than ever before the value of the educated 
soldier—and it knows full well that he can not be ‘improvised’ 
in an emergency, but that, like every other educated man, he is 
the perfect fruit of long and patient scientific training.”— 7 he 
Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


“The President’s ‘discretion’ has admitted and will admit of 
his presenting all sorts of men, educated and uneducated, trained 
and untrained, white and colored, with military commissions, to 
the disadvantage and disgust of West Pointers, and to the lower- 
ing of both the social and professional standard of the military 
officers of Uncle Sam’sarmy. The Hull bill, evenin its amended 
state, can not command approval anywhere.” — 7he Tmes- 
Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 


“The principle of the House bill is one that commends it to the 
intelligent citizenship of the country. There is no question of 
expansion involved. We have already expanded. New govern- 
mental responsibilities have been forced upon us from which we 
can not honorably escape. It is not a question of new territorial 
acquisitions; it is a question of maintaining order in the territory 
already under our jurisdiction. It is also a question of national 
defense. ‘‘ The Senate should pass the bill.”— 7he 7zmes-Herald 
(dnd. Rep.), Chicago. 


The Army Canteen.—“ There was very little discussion of the 
amendments, and only a small part of the criticism of the bill in- 
dulged in was intelligent or liberal oreven decent. The result of 
this defective consideration of the bill is shown in some of the 
changes made in the measure, and in no instance more so or at 
greater variance with sanity and discrimination than in the 
amendment secured by Mr. Johnson abolishing the army post ex- 
change, unfairly called the ‘bar.’ No provision will so hurt the 
morale of the enlisted force as this action on Mr. Johnson's part. 
But, of course, where colonial imperialism is involved such in- 
significant things as the comfort and morals of our soldiers are 
hardly worth considering.”"—7he Army and Navy Register, 
Washington. 


“It looks as tho we might safely prepare our farewell message 
to the beer-selling canteen. This is one of the compensations 
the war has brought us. For years 7he Voice has waged war 
upon this feature of army life; but so far did the evil seem to be 
from the daily concerns of the people that it was impossible to 
arouse any general action. When the war came, however, and 
the regiments with their canteens walked out intothe public gaze, 
when volunteers from homes al] over the land enlisted for service 
and began writing home letters—then the monstrous inconsistency 
of the institution struck home, and the heart of the nation rebelled. 
Petitions and protests flooded Congress and the White House, and 
the response has been, all things considered, quick and gratifying. 

“Count one more victory for enlightened public sentiment over 
entrenched evil. Such a victory strengthens every righteous 
cause and heartens the workers for truth and justice every- 


“If, as is now acknowledged, the beer-selling canteen, under 
the regulations of military authority and conducted by an army 
officer, can not be made anything but pernicious, what shall we 
say of the saloon in our new possessions, conducted solely for 
profit and not subject to military regulations? Not a reason can 
be found for abolishing beer from the army canteen tkat does not 
apply with twofold force for prohibiting the saloon in our colonies. 
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The people of those colonies, according to all travelers, have not 
as yet contracted the habit of liquor-drinking. The only drunken 
men one will find in Cuba or Puerto Rico are Americans. Why 
let the saloon get a hold among these people and begin its artful 
work of inciting them to drink and debauchery?”—7he New 
Voice (Proh.), New York. 





CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES.—I. 


N the current discussion concerning acquisitions of territory, 
the privileges and immunities of citizens occupy the fore- 
ground. The subject of citizenship is confused by reason of its 
federal and state relations, by federal naturalization laws, by 
state regulation of suffrage, and by amendments to the federal 
Constitution. Is citizenship at once both federal and state, or are 
the two parts of citizenship separate and distinct? Further, is 
territorial citizenship distinguishable from United States citizen- 
ship? Affirmative answers to all three queriesareathand. Leav- 
ing two authorities for quotation next week, we quote herewith 
from the revised edition of ‘The State” (a study in comparative 
government by Woodrow Wilson, professor of jurisprudence in 
Princeton University) extracts giving a commonly accepted the- 
ory of citizenship, and a review of the elements of confusion per- 
taining thereto: 


“Citizenship in the United States illustrates the double charac- 
ter of the Government. Whoever possesses citizenship at all isa 
citizen both of the United States and of the State in which he 
lives. He can not be a citizen of the United States alone, or only 
of a State; he must be a citizen of both or of neither; the two 
parts of his citizenshipcan not beseparated. The responsibilities 
of citizenship, too, are both double and direct. . . . Every citizen 
must obey both federal law and the law of his own State. His 
citizenship involves direct relations with the authorities of both 
parts of the government of the country, and connects him as im- 
mediately with the power of the marshals of the United States as 
with the power of the sheriff of his own county, or the constable 
of his own town.” 


It is noted, however, that our population is probably less sta- 
tionary than that of any other country, and that consequently the 
transfer of citizenship from one State to another has been greatly 
facilitated: “A very brief term of residence in a new home in 
another State secures the privileges of citizenship there; but in 
transferring his state citizenship a citizen does not affect his 
citizenship of the United Statesat all.” Indeed, there are numer- 
ous elements of confusion concerning citizenship : 


“A very considerable amount of obscurity, it must be admitted, 
surrounds the question of citizenship in the United States. The 
laws of our States have so freely extended to aliens the right to 
hold property and even the right to vote after a mere declaration 
of intention to become naturalized citizens—have, in brief, so 
freely endowed aliens with all the most substantial and distin- 
guishing Jrzvileges of citizenship—that it has become extremely 
difficult to draw any clear line, any distinction not merely formal, 
between citizens and aliens. Of course, if a person who is not 
formally naturalized exchanges residence in a State in which he 
was allowed the privileges of citizenship for residence in a State 
in which those privileges are denied him, he can complain of no 
injustice or inequality. 

“The Constitution of the United States commands that ‘the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States’; but only federal law 
admits aliens to formal citizenship, and only formal citizenship 
can give to any one, wherever he may go, a right to the privileges 
and immunities of citizenship. The suffrage in particular is a 
privilege which each State may grant upon terms of its own 
choosing, provided only that those terms be not inconsistent with 
a republican form of government.” 


But the federal instrument of naturalization in both States and 
Territories is to be taken in account: 


“Naturalization is the name given to the acquirement of citi- 


[Feb. 11, 1899 


zenship by an alien. The power to prescribe uniform rules of 
naturalization rests with Congress alone, by grant of the Consti- 
tution. The Statescan not make rulesof their own in the matter, 
tho they may, singularly and inconsistently enough, admit to the 
privileges of citizenship on what terms they please. The national 
naturalization law requires that the person who wishes to become 
a citizen must apply to a court of law in the State or Territory in 
which he desires to exercise the rights of citizenship for formal 
papers declaring him a legal citizen; that before receiving such 
papers he must take oath to be an orderly and loyal citizen and 
must renounce any title of nobility he may have held; and that 
in order to obtain such papers he must have lived in the United 
States at least five years, and in the State or Territory in which 
he makes application at least one year; and at least two years 
before his application he must have declared in court under oath 
his intention to become a naturalized citizen.” 


So far as suffrage is concerned, the force of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, according to Professor Wilson, is practically mz/ : 


“Federal law does not determine who shall vote for members 
of the House of Representatives. The Constitution provides 
simply that those persons in each State who are qualified under 
the constitution and laws of the State to vote for members of the 
larger of the two Houses of the state legislature may vote also 
for members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States. The franchise is regulated, therefore, entirely by state 
law. 

“In the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution . . . avery 
great pressure is, by intention at least, brought to bear upon the 
States to induce them to make their franchise as wide as their 
adult male population [by curtailing representation in proportion 
to the number of persons excluded]. . . . This provision has in 
practise, however, proved of little value. It is practically im- 
possible for the federal authorities to carry it satisfactorily into 
effect.” 





NICARAGUA CANAL BILLS. 


HE amended Morgan bill providing for a Nicaragua canal 
passed the Senate last month by a vote of 48 to 6. In the 
House a substitute proposed by Mr. Hepburn is under considera- 
tion. By the time the project reaches a conference committee 
of both Houses it appears to be assumed that the status of Nica- 
raguan concessions and of the Panama project, and questions of 
treaty obligations and government ownership or control, will have 
been debated out of ambiguity. 
The Senate bill provides, in brief— 


that for a sum not to exceed $5,000,000 the United States is to 
take over the rights and property of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, paying for the same at cash value as determined by com- 
missioners to be appointed by the President of the United States. 
Of the one million shares of stock of the company the United 
States will retain 925,000, the remainder being held by Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. The new board of directors is to consist of 
seven members, of whom five shall be appointed by the United 
States and one each by the two republics. The canal is to be 
constructed within six years, at an expense of not over $115,000, - 
ooo, not more than $20,000,000 to be expended annually. The 


* neutrality of the canal is to be guaranteed, but the United States 


reserves the right to protect it. The President is authorized to 
secure any changes or modifications in the concession from the 
concessionaires or from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and should 
such negotiations fail, he is empowered to enter into arrange- 
ments for another route. He is requested to negotiate for the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 


The House bill, as reported by the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, authorizes the President of the United States 
to acquire by purchase from Nicaragua and Costa Rica the terri- 
tory necessary to build the canal and then to proceed with the 
construction of the canal, $115,000,000 being appropriated for the 
completion of the work authorized. 


Qualified and Improved Bill.—“‘Some explanation is required 
by those who have not followed the phases of the canal contro- 
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versy. The Morgan bill recognizes the concession of the Mari- 
time Canal Company. Its main object is toevade the prohibition 
in that concession of any transfer of the company’s privileges to 
any foreign government. ‘The bill provides for the payment of 
$s,000,000 to the company for the redemption of all its obligations 
and liabilities. It guarantees the bonds of the company in the 
amount of $100,000,000. The United States is to be merely a 
stockholder in the company, but it is to acquire an overwhelming 
majority of the stock and to appoint five of the seven directors of 
the enterprise. In short, the canal is in reality to be constructed, 
owned, and operated by the United States, tho under the conces- 
sion and formal title of the Maritime Canal Company. 
“Objections may come from two sources. Nicaragua may 
protest against the attempt to evade the anti-transfer clause, 
and Great Britain may contend that the practical ownership and 
control of the United States contravene the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The Morgan bill, as it originally stood, afforded no 
means of meeting these difficulties. It also failed to provide for 
the removal of the cloud upon the company’s title found in Nica- 
ragua’s claim that the concession expires absolutely this year, 
and that the right to extension has been forfeited. Here is where 
the Spooner amendment comes in to safeguard the Government 
and prevent a leap in the dark. It declares, in the first place, 
that if the President shall be unable to secure from Nicaragua 
and Costa Rico such concessions as will enable us to build and 
own the canal, he shall have the authority to contract for the 
building of some other isthmus canal to connect the two oceans. 
In the second place, the President is requested to negotiate for 
the abrogation or modification of any treaty obligation which may 
interfere with United States ownership and perpetual control. 
Finally, no payments are to be made to the company unless the 
President shall decide to construct a canal under its concession. 
“This amendment renders the Morgan bill perfectly harmless. 
It recognizes and provides for all the uncertainties which the 
Senator from Alabama so cavalierly and contemptuously brushed 
aside. No wonder the Senate voted for the bill as thus qualified 
and improved. The Government will proceed deliberately, as- 
certain the exact value of the concession, the position of Great 
Britain and of Nicaragua, and the status of the competing Panama 
project. It will be in no hurry to incur expenditures and assume 
responsibilities. If Mr. Morgan is satisfied, no one will begrudge 
him his sense of victory. In reality his scheme is modified very 
materially.”— 7he Evening Post (lnd. Rep.), Chicago. 


Dummy Relief Measure.—“On this measure the Senate has 
been literally choked in its own fat. Wholly unable, after what 
Senator Hoar called ‘six or eight years of hammering,’ to shape 
a measure on which a majority of its members under its anarchic 
methods could agree, it simply passes the bill along to the House 
in practically the shape in which it came from the Maritime Canal 
Company’s lawyers. Inthe last few days’ ‘debate’ the condition 
of the old gentlemen who essayed to consider the measure has 
been that of men who thrust cotton in their ears to avoid the 
stupefaction consequent upon a conflict of noises. The United 
States Naval and Engineering Commission presented a report 
against the Maritime Company’s route. No more attention was 
paid to this official and properly controlling document than if it 
had been addressed to the Emperor of China and concerned the 
floods on the Hoang-Ho. The Panama Company presented the 
report of an international board of engineers as to its own entire 
competence to handle the Isthmian question; the Grace crowd 
offered to build a canal without a pennyworth of subsidy (as, 
doubtless, they would also offer to build a viaduct to the moon) ; 
the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty reiterately demanded 
legislative notice more extensive than the superfluous grant of 
power to the President to abrogate. As each of these and other 
various phases of the question has been called to the Senate’s 
attention, it has resolutely shut its eyes, closed its ears, and voted 
down the amendment—voted for nothing but the relief of the 
long-suffering Maritime Canal Company, which is practically all 
that this measure conveys. 

“Now, either the Senate has been bought up cheaper thana 
job lot of Chicago aldermen or it has simply confessed its incom- 
petence to deal with this intricate subject. The latter hypothesis 
is undoubtedly the correct one. . . . Out of this dummy skeleton 
of a bill the House, which has been through a committee care- 
fully examining all the features, and especially the later develop- 
ments of the case, will doubtless be able to fashion a measure 
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satisfactory to the country, or at least one in which regard is had 
to some interests besides those of the Maritime Canal Company.” 
— The Press (Rep.), New York. 





“MR. DOOLEY” ON EXPANSION AGAIN. 


io R. DOOLEY,” Peter Dunne’s philosophical saloon- 

keeper, whose observations on current topics continue to 
amuse, not to say instruct, the reading public, is still perplexed 
but hopeful concerning “expansion.” We quote from the Chi- 
cago Journal (copyright 1899) : 


“Whin we plant what Hogan calls th’ starry banner iv Free- 
dom in th’ Ph’lippeenes,” said Mr. Dooley, “an’ give th’ sacred 
blessin’ iv liberty to the poor, downthrodden people iv thim un- 
fortunate isles—dam thim—we’ll larn thim a lesson.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Hennessy, sadly, “we have a thing or two to 
larn oursilves.” 

“But it isn’t f’r thim to larn us,” said Mr. Dooley. “’Tis not 
f’r thim wretched an’ degraded crathers, without a mind or a 
shirt iv their own, f’r to give lessons in politeness an’ liberty toa 
nation that mannyfacthers more dhressed beef than anny other 
imperyal nation in th’ wurruld. We say to thim: ‘Naygurs,’ we 
say, ‘poor, dissolute, uncovered wretches,’ says we, ‘whin th’ 
crool hand iv Spain forged man’cles f’r ye’er limbs, as Hogan 
says, who was it crossed th’ say an’ sthruck off th’ come-alongs? 
We did, by dad, wedid. An’ now, ye mis’rable, childish-minded 
apes, we propose f’r to larn ye th’ uses iv liberty. In ivry city 
in this unfair land we will erect schoolhouses an’ packin’ houses 
an’ houses iv correction, an’ we’ll larn ye our language, because 
’tis aisier to larn ye ours than to larn oursilves yours, an’ we'll 
give ye clothes if ye pay f’r thim, an’ if ye don’t ye can go with- 
out, an’ whin ye’er hungry ye can go to th’ morgue—we mane 
th’ resth’rant—an’ ate a good square meal iv ar’rmy beef. An’ 
we'll sind th’ gr’reat Gin’rai Eagan over f’r to larn ye etiket an’ 
Andhrew Carnegie to larn ye pathreetism with blowholes into it, 
an’ Gin'ral Alger to larn ye to hould onto a job, an’ whin ye’ve 
become edycated an’ have all th’ blessin’s iv civilization that we 
don’t want, that’ll count ye wan. We can't give ye anny votes 
because we haven’t more thin enough to go round now, but we’!l 
threat ye th’ way a father shud threat his childher if we have to 
break ivry bone in ye’er bodies. Socome toour ar’rms,’ says we. 

“But, glory be, ’tis more like a rasslin’ match than a father’s 
embrace. Up gets this little monkey iv an’ Aguenaldoo an’ says 
he: ‘Not for us,’ he says. ‘We thank ye kindly, but we believe,’ 
he says, ‘in pathronizin’ home industhries,’ he says, ‘an’,’ he 
says, ‘I have on hand,’ he says, ‘an’ f'r sale,’ he says, ‘a very 
superyor brand iv home-made liberty like ye’er mother used to 
make,’ he says. ‘’Tis a long way fr’m ye’er plant to here,’ he 
says, ‘an’ be th’ time a cargo iv liberty,’ he says, ‘got out here 
an’ was handled be th’ middlemen,’ he says, ‘it might spoil,’ he 
says. ‘We don’t want anny col’ storage or embalmed liberty,’ 
he says. ‘What we want an’ what th’ ol’ reliable house iv Ague- 
naldoo,’ he says, ‘supplies to th’ thrade,’ he says, ‘is fr’resh lib- 
erty, r-right off th’ far’rm,’ he says. ‘I can’t do annything with 
ye’er proposition,’ hesays. ‘I can’t give up,’ he says, ‘th’ rights 
f’r which f’r five years I’ve fought an’ bled ivry wan I cud r-reach,’ 
he says. ‘Onless,’ he says, ‘ye’d feel like buyin’ out th’ whole 
business,’ he says. ‘I’m a pathrite,’ he says, ‘but I’m no bigot,’ 
he says. 

“An’ there it stands, Hinnissy, with th’ indulgent parent 
kneelin’ on th’ stomach iv his adopted child, while a dillygation 
fr’m Boston bastes him with an umbrella. ‘There it stands, an’ 
how will it come out I dinnaw! I’m not much iv an expansionist 
mesilf. F’r th’ las’ tin years I’ve been thryin’ to decide whether 
’twud be good policy an’ thrue to me thraditions to make this 
here bar two or three feet longer, an’ manny’s th’ night I’ve laid 
awake thryin’ to puzzle it out. But I don’t know what to do with 
th’ Ph’lippeens anny more thin I did las’ summer, befure I heerd 
tellivthim. Wecan’t give thim to anny wan without makin’ th’ 
wan that gets thim feel th’ way Doherty felt to Clancy whin 
Clancy med a frindly call an’ give Doherty's childher th’ measles. 
We can’t sell thim, we can’t ate thim, an’ we can’t throw thim 
into th’ alley whin no wan is lookin’. An’ ’twud be a disgrace 
f'r to lave befure we’ve pounded these frindless an’ ongrateful 
people into insinsibility. So I suppose, Hinnissy, we'll have to 
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stay an’ do th’ best we can, an’ lave Andhrew Carnegie secede 
fr’m th’ Union. They’se wan consolation, an’ that is, if th’ 
American people can govern thimsilves they can govern anny- 
thing that walks.” 

“An’ what’d ye do with Aggy—what-d’ye-call-him?” asked 
Mr. Hennessy. -+ 

“Well,” Mr. Dooley replied with brightening eyes, “I know 
what they’d do with him in this ward. They’d give that pathrite 
what he asks, an’ thin they’d throw him down an’ take it away 
fr’m him.” 





STATE LEGISLATION DURING 1898. 


VALUABLE review of legislative enactments in the differ- 

ent States of the Union during the year 1898 appears in the 

annual Legés/ative Bulletin published by the New York State 

Library. The following extracts from a summary printed in 7he 

Tribune, New York, show important and distinctive features of 
new state laws and give a view of the trend of legislation : 


“The movement to place on a more satisfactory basis the ex- 
isting white supremacy throughout the black belt of the South 
has made considerable progress during the last year. Mississippi 
adopted an educational qualification for suffrage in 1890, and 
South Carolina provided an alternative educational or property 
qualification in 1895. The new constitution of Louisiana is a 
much more radical movement in the same direction. The ac- 
knowledged aim has been to secure as nearly as possible the dis- 
franchisement of the negro while retaining universal manhood 
suffrage for the white race. About one fifth of the native whites 
in Louisiana are illiterate. Some scheme seemed desirable to 
avoid the disfranchisement of this large number of white voters. 
By an ingenious contrivance the new constitution virtually estab- 
lishes an alternative educational or property qualification for all 
negroes, but for those whites only who did not at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution possess the franchise. The example 
set by these States seems likely to be followed by Alabama, the 
legislature having provided for the submission of the question of 
holdir.g a constitutional convention to the people. 

“Delaware is the first State to go back to the old system of 
voting after having adopted the Australian ballot. A constitu- 
tional amendment adopted by South Dakota provides for the ini- 
tiative and referendum in state and municipal legislation. This 
is the first general application of the principle in any State, and 


_its operation will be watched with great interest. Only New 


York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Georgia, and 
South Carolina now have annual sessions of the legislature, and 
the New York legislature of 1898 adopted a resolution referring 
to the legislature of 1899 a constitutional amendment providing 
for biennial sessions. 

“In 1896 the national conference of commissioners on uniform 
legislation recommended for adoption by the various States a uni- 
form negotiable instruments law. This act was adopted by New 
York, Connecticut, Florida, and Colorado in 1897, and during 1898 
by Virginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts. The adoptiun of this 
law by the rest of the States would work a reform of great value 
to business interests. 

“Massachusetts and Illinois have made serious attempts to re- 
form the present unsatisfactory system of assessing the general- 
property tax. In Massachusetts the state tax commissioner has 
been authorized to appoint a deputy who may visit any city or 
town and inspect the work of its assessors and require of them 
such action as will tend to secure uniformity in assessments 
throughout the commonwealth. Illinois has thoroughly revised 
its very unsatisfactory system of assessments. 


“Massachusetts has empowered cities and towns to lay out bicy- 


cle paths. In Ohio county commissioners have been authorized 
to levy a license tax of $1 a year on bicycles, and with the pro- 
ceeds construct and maintain bicycle paths. In this State alsoa 
law has been passed requiring that in sprinkling streets in cities 
of the first class a dry strip three feet wide shall be left, in which 
bicyclists shall have the right of way. Beginning with New York 
in 1896, twelve States have passed laws requiring bicycles to be 
carried as other baggage. Virginia was added to this list during 
the Jast year. 

“The review states that one of the most marked features of 
recent educational legislation is the general centralizing move- 
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ment. The weaker schools are being consolidated, the unit of 
local administration enlarged, and the local authorities subjected 
to increased central supervision. The movement in the direction 
of library extension through the establishment of state traveling 
libraries, first undertaken by the New York State Library in 1892, 
has since spread to Montana, Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa, and dur- 
ing 1898 to New Jersey. 

“South Dakota has decided to adopt the South Carolina plan of 
dealing with the liquor traffic. A coustitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the manufacture and sale of liquors exclusively under 
State control was ratified at the November election. 

“The new constitution of Louisiana establishes a ‘railroad, 
express, telephone, telegraph, steamboat and other water craft, 
and sleeping-car commission,’ consisting of three members, elected 
by the people, with most extensive power to establish rates and 
regulations, determine complaints, and :nake investigations. 

“The Torrens system of land registration has been adopted in 
Massachusetts. This system, designed to simplify transfers of 
real estate through an official registration and a State guaranty of 
title, was first adopted in the United States by Illinois in 1895. 
This law was declared unconstitutional in the following year, 
and in 1897 a new law was passed, the constitutionality of which 
has recently been upheld by the Supreme Court. In Ohio the 
Torrens system was adopted in 1896. The law was declared un- 
constitutional in 1897, and was repealed by the legislature in 1808. 
California adopted the system in 1897. 

“The marked development of ‘government by injunction ’ since 
the labor troubles of 1894 has led to several attempts to restrict 
the power of the courts to punish for contempt. In 1897 a law 
passed the Kansas legislature dividing contempts into two classes. 
direct and indirect, and providing a trial by jury in case of indi- 
rect contempts. A similar law was adopted in Virginia in 1808. 
It has been declared unconstitutional by one of the circuit courts, 
and is now before the Supreme Court.” 





TORICS IN BRIEF. 


IT will be noticed that the list of Wall Street losers is never published.— 
Plaindealer, Cleveland. 


WE hope Mr. McKinley has made sure that our destiny was properly 
canned.—Z7he 7ribune, Detroit. 


THAT was a neat epigram of the governor’s: “In serving the common 
weal we serve the Commonwealth.”— 7he Transcript, Boston. 


A CHICAGO alderman is a bankrupt. Another terrible reflection on the 
evils of reckl<ss reform agitation.— 7he Plaindealer, Cleveland. 


IT isnoteworthy that no canned-beef concern is trying to use the fact 


that it supplied the Government as an advertisement. —7’e Star, Washing- 
ton, 


AMENITIES.—Uncle Sam and John Bull beamed upon each other affec- 
tionately. “Let’s take something!” urged Uncle Sam, as is his custom 
when his heart is full. “By all means!” replied John Bull, cordially. “I 
suggest territory !"—Puck, New York. 


EXPLANATIONS.—“It must be hard for public men whose turn has come 
to explain how they came to get defeated.” 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum pensively; “but not so hard as it is 
for some of ‘ein to explain how they come to get elected.”— Zhe Séar, 
Washington. 














THE SAME OLD SENATORIAL CANDIDATE BOBS UP IN VARIOUS STATES. 
—The Record, Chicago. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AMERICA’S REJECTION 
OF POE. 


R. CHARLES LEONARD MOORE, a Philadelphian 

poet and critic, after commenting on the lack of apprecia- 

tion accorded to the genius of Edgar Allan Poe by his fellow 

countrymen, and on the prevailing opprobrium that has always 

clung to Poe’s memory in America, takes up the cudgels uncom- 

promisingly in his behalf. Mr. Moore writes (7e Déa/, Janu- 
ary 16): 


“Why is it that America has always set its face against Poe? 
What defect was there in his life and art, or what deficiency in the 
American character and esthetic sense, or what incompatibility 
between these factors in the case, to produce such aresult? That 
toa great extent he is ignored and repudiated is unquestionable. 
His life has been written and his works edited of late in a spirit 
of cold hostility. Volumes of specimen selections of prose or 
verse appear with his work omitted. In those foolish lists of 
American great men which it was the fashion recently to cause 
school-children to memorize, he was always leftout. Meanwhile, 
Europe has but one opinion in the matter; and whereas Tenny- 
son is domesticated in English-speaking lands, Poe is domiciled 
and a dominant force wherever there isa living literature. ... . 

“There are three excellent ways in which aman can get himself 
disliked by his fellows: he may stand aloof from them, he may 
indulge in the practise of irony, and he may be ‘ever right, 
Menenius, ever right.’ Poe was an offender in all these respects. 
He never seems to have had an intimate friend—any one who 
could do for him what Hamlet craved of Horatio with his dying 
breath. Somebody said of Calhoun that he looked like one who 
had lost the power of communicating with his fellow beings. A 
like spell of isolation is upon Poe. Wanting in humor, he some- 
times tried to range his mind with others by the use of irony; or 
he assumed an air which I suppose he thought that of a man of 
the world, but which is quite detestable. He wrote an essay on 
diddling as an exact science, and people jumped to the conclusion 
that he was Jeremy himself in person. He took a grim delight in 
scenes of horror, and people imagined he acted them in life. 


‘The Raven’ has been described as an utterance of remorse. * 


Remorse for what? I have read everything that has been gath- 
ered about Poe, and I can not, for my life, imagine him as any- 
thing but a stainless and chivalrous knight. ‘The few trivial, and 
usually unsubstantiated, smutches which microscopic industry has 
found on his armor would not show at all against a panoply less 
pure and white. ...... 

“The tradition is that he was a drunkard. There is not evi- 
dence enough against him to hang a dog. All the testimony 
actually produced—all the witnesses who give their names and 
addresses, people who lived with him and knew him best, deny 
it. That he was easily affected by liquor and sometimes over- 
come by it, is possible—and what does it matter? That there 
was any debauchery is impossible. His poverty proves it—the 
amount of work he did proves it, and, most of all, the quality of 
what he wrote, which grew in power and concentration to the 
last. There is more plausibility in the accusation of irregularity 
in money matters. Ina life so harassed as Poe’s, a few ragged 
debts might easily be left. But here again there is nothing defi- 
nite. Nobody has come forward with notes of hand or evidences 
of defalcation. On the contrary, letter after letter has come to 
light showing Poe’s scrupulous exactitude about obligations. 
Practically, he was cheated by almost every one with whom he 
came in contact—and then these, to shield themselves, cried after 
him ‘Stop thief!’ ...... 

“Poe's principles of criticism are true enough within limits, but 
they are far from being the whole truth. His lack of humor, de- 
ficient knowledge of human nature, and insensibility to that side 
of greatness which results from mere mass, quite incapacitated 
him from criticizing the mightiest works of literature. But he 
never attempted such criticism; and for the work he had to do— 
the appreciation of our modern English or American masters—he 
Was almost infallible. ..... . 

“*Eureka’ has, I judge, been less read than anything else Poe 
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wrote. Certainly it has been little discussed. The average critic 
probably finds it difficult to place, and so lets it alone. It is diffi- 
cult to place. It is tooscientific for rhapsody—too plain for mys- 
ticism; and yet it is hardly either science or metaphysics. It 
might be tersely described as the ideas of Spinoza in the language 
of Newton. Poe as a thinker resembles those old Greek philoso- 
phers—Pythagoras, Parmenides, or Empedocles—who chanted in 
verse their luminous guesses as to the origin and constitution of 
things, without troubling themselves as to any analysis of their 
knowledge. Coleridge said of Spinoza that if It rather than I 
was the central fact of existence, Spinoza would be right. It and 
not I was the basis of the pre-Socratic Greek thinkers: and per- 
haps our most modern philosophy has the same foundation. 
Schopenhauer’s substitution of will for consciousness as the final 
fact, and the Darwinian theory, both tend that way. Without 
knowing anything of Schopenhauer, and anterior to Darwin, Poe’s 
thought also tends that way. He has nothing of the mathemati- 
cal pedantry of Spinoza, and of course none of the immense 
scientific detail of the evolutionists; but I do not see why his 
guess is not as good as theirs. In one very startling idea he 
seems to have been anticipated. Deducing that the universe is 
finite—mainly because laws can not be conceived to exist in the 
unlimited—he goes on to say there may yet exist other worlds and 
other universes, each in the bosom of its own private and peculiar 
God. Cardinal Newman is authority for the statement that 
Franklin used to dally with this idea inconversation. Poe, while 
in Philadelphia, may possibly have heard of Franklin’s specula- 
tion. I can recall nothing like it elsewhere.” 

Mr. Moore claims that Poe was not only the best artist, but the 
greatest intellect, that America has produced. 


MICKIEWICZ AND PUSHKIN. 


N the 24th of December the centenary of the birth of Adam 
Mickiewicz, the famous Polish poet, was marked by the 
unveiling of his statue in Warsaw. That the Czar should author- 
ize the erection of a statue to the memory of a man whose entire 
writings were once interdicted, while some of them are still pro- 
scribed, is surprising and significant. The centennial received 
public recognition throughout Russia. It was celebrated at Cra- 
cow, in Poland, where the poet’s body now rests ; at Lemberg and 
Carlsbad in Bohemia; at Lausanne in Switzerland; and in Paris 
a memorial address was delivered by M. Jules Lemaitre. 

M. Louis Leger has chosen this moment of reawakened interest 
to tell, in the Revue de Paris, of the curious friendship which 
existed between Mickiewicz and the Russian poet Pushkin—a 
symbol, he suggests, of the final union of sympathies between 
the Poles and the Russians. 

M. Leger first traces the curious resemblances between the two 
lives. Mickiewicz was born December, 1798, Pushkin the fol- 
lowing May. Their poetical careers were both of short duration : 
Mickiewicz ceased writing in 1834, and three years later Push- 
kin met his tragic fate. Each remains the greatest exponent 
of the dramatic school in his own country. 

In 1820 Mickiewicz left his native land of Lithnania—which he 
was destined never to revisit—to enter upon his long exile in the 
heart of Russia. For the next nine years he lived sometimes in 
St. Petersburg, sometimes in Odessa or Moscow. In 1829 he 
went to Germany. His impressions and experiences among the 
Moabites (as he called the Russians) he has described in some 
later poems, remarkable for their malice and bitterness. But, tho 
the patriot groaned in his exile, the poet could not but rejoice at 
the.enthusiastic welcome extended by his Russian confréres, and 
he formed several friendships which outlasted the revolution of 
1830, which definitely estranged the two people. 

In a letter dated March 17, 1852, Mme. Eudoxie Rostopchine 
writes of the “handsome pilgrim” : 


“He was a young man, pale and dark, with luxuriant black 
hair, an inspired expression and dreamy brow. Every feature 
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bore the presage of a great future, a glorious and unusual destiny. 
This was the well-known author of ‘Conrad Wallenrod,’ etc.” 


In apposition to this comes Polevoi’s description : 


“All who knew Mickiewicz intimately loved him, not as a poet 
(for few were in a position to read his poetry), but as a man of 
rare intellectual ability ; he attracted by the nobility of his views, 
by the vast extent of his knowledge, and particularly by a cer- 
tain good nature which was peculiarly his. His appearance was 
charming. Beautiful black hair crowned a finely shaped head ; 
beneath his broad brow, which bore the seal of meditation, shone 
two expressive black eyes brilliant as diamonds. . . . Such was 
his usual expression, but when a subject interested him deeply, 
. . . his countenance assumed a different expression. He be- 
came a veritable magician. His improvisations enchanted his 
hearers, altho, as our circle consisted 
solely of Russians, he usually em- 
ployed the French language.” 

Prince Viazemsky confirms these 
assertions, and adds that every one 
was so enraptured with his talents 
that the fact of his being under 
governmental supervision was ig- 
nored. 

He possessed this gift of improvi- 
sation toa marvelous degree. “At 
such times,” writes Viazemsky, “he 
was both terrible and prophetic. 
His silent listeners were plunged in 
asort of ecstasy.” Such authorities 
as Joukoosky and Pushkin were 
stirred to the depths of their souls. 

His compatriots resented his ami- 
cable relations with the Russians as 
atreason. He defended himself in 
a half-serious manner and concluded 
with these words: “My friend, can 
one attach such unimportant trifl.s 
to that beautiful sentiment of pa- 
triotism? Can dinners, dances, 
songs, offend our country, that di- 
vire love...... . 

Pushkin, says M. Leger, was al- 
ready celebrated when he became 
acquainted with Mickiewicz, having already completed many 
of his works. Many of them are still interdicted in Russia for 
their liberal views. His liberal views and Mickiewicz’s Polish 
patriotism harmonized perfectly. Both were ardent admirers of 
Byron, and both were considered as leaders of the romantic school 
in their respective countries. From their first meeting they were 
firm friends. 

“Pushkin,” writes Mickiewicz to a friend, “is about my age; 
he has read deeply and well, he is well acquainted with modern 
literature, and possesses elevated ideas of poetry.” 

Polevoi relates that Pushkin conceived a profound reverence 
for Mickiewicz at their first interview. Althe accustomed to lead 
in literary circles, he modestly resigned the priority to Mickiewicz. 
Pushkin was not Mickiewicz’s equal either by education or per- 
sonal gifts. 

Pushkin died without visiting any foreign lands; he had no de- 
sire to travel, and always concluded by saying, “I know Mickie- 
wicz, and I could find none greater than he.” M. Leger believes this 
youthful enthusiasm blinded the author of “Onégnine.” Had he 
visited Weimar he would have met Goethe, and Victor Hugo was 
then alive, both masters who rivaled Mickiewicz, and were as- 
suredly more evenly balanced. Mickiewicz in turn defended 
Pushkin with his compatriots. ‘“ He is the first poet of his nation. 
That is his title of glory.” 

More serious interests, political views, united these two. In 
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his sketch, ‘The Monument of Peter the Great,” Mickiewicz has 
reproduced, or endeavored so to do, an actual conversation held 
during a storm at the base of this statue. He describes their 
friendship, the circumstance which has drawn them hither, and 
the Russian poet’s words as he compares the majestic attitude of 
the bronze emperor with that of Marcus Aurelius, whose attitude 
is that of a father blessing his people. He concludes as follows: 


“The Czar Peter holds the reins of his charger loosely; one sees 
that he tramples all under foot in his passage. With one bound 
he sprang upon the granite block. The frightened steed rears in 
the air, the Czar gives him no check; the horse champs his bit. 
One divines that he must fall, must be dashed to pieces. For 
centuries he has reared and plunged, but he has not yet fallen. 
It is a cascade escaping from the granite’s summit, surprised 
by the frost and frozen, suspended 
in the air. . . . But as soon as the 
sun of liberty shines, when the 
breath of the Occident revives this 
empire. . . . what will become of 
this cascade of tyranny?” 


Pushkin held liberal views even 
so late as 1828; but may it not be, 
as the eminent Russian critic M. 
Spasowicz suggests, that these ex- 
treme notions are the creation of 
the writer’s brain? Pushkin him- 
self wrote as follows of the statue 
(Bronze Cavalier, 1834) : 


“Upon the bank, facing the lonely 
waves he stands, overflowing with 
noble thoughts. ...... 

“And he thought: ‘From here 
we will menace the Swedes, here 
will we found a city to the grief of 
a proud neighbor. It is here that 
nature forces us to... 
stronghold by the sea....... 

“T love thee, creation of Peter; 
I love thy severe and noble aspect; 
I love the majestic flow of the Neva, 
the granite of its banks. ...... 

“Shine, therefore, O City of 
Peter, and endure immovable as 
Russia itself.” 


When Mickiewicz left Russia in 1829 to visit Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, he had some idea of one day returning, but the 
Polish Revolution of 1830 transformed him into an emigrant and 
frustrated these hopes. Henceforth Russia was odious to him, 
and this hatred appears in his poems of thatepoch. This was the 
death-knell of their friendship. Mickiewicz still dreamed of his 
country’s freedom. Pushkin as a patriot could not countenance 
the dismemberment of the Russian empire. Theone gave utter- 
ance to his hatred for his captors, the other sang the glories of 
the conquest. It was at this period he published his celebrated 
article “To Russia’s Detractors, ” addressed not to the Poles but 
to those foreigners who sympathized with them. Mickiewicz’s 
patriotism was too exalted for Pushkin to comprehend ; the lat- 
ter’s love of country prevented his appreciating the noble motives 
which inspired his former friend. He treats him as a simple 
revolutionary demagog flattering the populace for his own ends. 
Pushkin considered the Polish problem essentially a Russian 
question, whereas Mickiewicz treated it as an international one. 
Nevertheless, both retained a tender remembrance of past affec- 
tion, particularly Pushkin, who longed to see his friend’s trou- 
bled soul at peace. 

Mickiewicz in his last years fell from his high plane, borne 
downward by the deplorable influence of a deleterious mysticism. 

“Respect for the fallen genius! Pity for the exile who weeps 
and suffers. We applaude? that brilliant star when it shone it 
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mid-heaven, do not insult it now that it wavers and pales upon 
the brink of the abyss.” Thus wrote Christian Ostrowski in 1845, 
and had he been living Pushkin would certainly have joined 
him in his appeal. 

Mickiewicz was deeply touched by Pushkin’s death (1837). 
He had produced no poems for the last three years, and would 
have hesitated to praise this Russian at that time. Nevertheless, 
he published an anonymous eulogy to his dead friend, in whose 
loss intellectual Russia, he said, received a mortal blow. 

Both poets held a presentiment of the future glory which to- 
day shines upon them. Mickiewicz wrote: 


“Such songs are worthy of God, worthy of nature. Yes, it is 
the universal hymn, the hymn of the creation. This hymn is all 
powerful; it is immortal. I feel the eternity, I can produce it. 
What hast thou created greater, O Lord?” 


And Pushkin : 


“No, I shall not die entirely. The echo of my name will re- 
sound through this immense Russia; all the people living within 
her realms will hail my name, even the proud descendant of the 
Slav, and the Finn, and the uncivilized Toungrin, and the Kal- 
muck, the friend of the steppes.”—7rans/lation made for Tue 
LireRARY DIGEST. 





WILL POETRY BECOME A DEAD ART? 


R. H. E. WARNER advances a proposition which, stated 
i concisely, is this: At a not very distant point in the evo- 
lution of literature the art of poetry will become to all intents 
and purposes a dead art. He reaches this conclusion by an ex- 
amination of the history and the functions of poetry, and of the 
relative values of prose and verse as vehicles of expression. He 
writes (Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, February) : 


“It will not be questioned, I think, that, as literature, poetry 
has always preceded prose. The latter, as the mere instrument 
of thought and communication in the every-day work of the 
world, must, of course, have been first. It will scarcely be ques- 
tioned that, in the later history of a people, prose has gained im- 
measurably in relative importance, and has finally to a great ex- 
tent and in many fields supplanted poetry, which has thus been 
driven to other fields, to new forms, methods, and purposes. . . . 
There seems no reason to doubt that poetry was, in its inception, 
one of the useful rather than one of the fine arts. Rather, per- 
haps, I should say, its purpose was not to give pleasure. It 
probably originated before the art of writing was known, at least 
before its practise was common. ..... . 

“Poetry, no one will question, is far more easily memorized 


than prose. Whether invented as a species of mnemonics, or al- 


Teady existing in some form, it is easy to see why it would be 
adopted as the language of early philosophy and religion. Not 
only would it have the capacity to give a far wider oral publica- 
tion, but it had something of the character of arecord. Altera- 
tion would be readily detected. For the dissemination of moral 
and religious precepts, therefore, poetry would have an immense 
advantage over prose. But if this early poetry possessed beauty, 
it is not because that was a leading intention. The subjects of 
inquiry were grand, lofty, awe-inspiring, but there was no thought 
of ornamenting them or adding to their attraction by committing 
them to verse. Other things not grand or beautiful, but which it 
was thought desirable to preserve for any reason, received the 
same treatment. 

“Doubtless there has been a process of selection by which the 
best has been transmitted to us and vast heaps of rubbish have 
perished. Still, we find in the ‘Iliad’ a catalog of the Grecian 
ships, and in the elder Edda much which no stretch of the imagi- 
Nation can make otherwise than puerile and dull. But, while the 
intention was as stated, the inventors of poetry builded better 
than they knew. ‘To its uses as a vehicle for preserving or dis- 
Seminating thought it added the charm of music. This charm 
would have been felt even if not designed, and by and by, when 
poetry lost its useful function, it would naturally attract all kinds 
of writings in which beauty or pleasure rather than use was the 
Main motive. 
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“It is without doubt the musical element in poetry that has so 
adapted it to the childhood of the individual as well as to the in- 
fancy of the nations. Long before they can read, and almost be- 
fore they can talk, children begin to indulge in rime, and perhaps 
a little later in rhythm. They put together words without any 
reference to their meaning, and manufacture words without any 
meaning at all, making combinations of sound and accent that 
tickle their ears like music. As they grow older, they soon see 
the absurdity of this, and abandon the practise. Commonly—not 
always—they afterward become susceptible to a different phase of 
poetry. This is at the period of the greatest emotional develop- 
ment in the young. The feeling may exhibit itself merely as a 
sensibility to the charm of poetry that others have written, or it 
may lead to a furtive and stealthy composition. ...... 

“Is there a somewhat similar period in the life of the nation? 
I think there is. Somewhere in the development from savagery 
to the higher stages of civilization there is a time when the emo- 
tional is at its height. It is the period when the poetry of love 
and war reach their highest development, frank, vigorous, pas- 
sionate, and unconscious. Still later, poetry occupies itself with 
the domestic life and relations, with the arts of peace, with the 
picturesque and scholarly elements of life, or with mere decora- 
tion.” 

Philosophy and religion, says Mr. Warner, have long since 
passed from the domain of poetry; in the progress of civilization 
the emotional period has been passed; and thought concerns 
itself more and more with the practical, the material, and the 
definite. 

Proceeding to a comparison of prose and poetry, Mr. Warner 
wisely refrains from an attempt to define the latter, but contents 
himself with analyzing its motives and functions. Imagination, 
often claimed asa characteristic of poetry, he points out to be 
equally the property of the novel and the prose romance. He 
continues : 


“Poetry, again, is sometimes said to deal with the emotions 
only, not to address itself to the understanding, and in this to 
differ radically from prose. But clearly it is not true that poetry 
addresses itself solely to the emotional nature; and it is equally 
untrue that prose directs itself wholly to the understanding. So 
far as words go, prose may quite as fully and satisfactorily ex- 
press the emotions as poetry. Emotion really has a language of 
itsown. Attitude, gesture, the curve of the lip, the droop of an 
eyelash, a tone, a look, a single word or exclamation—these have 
far more to say than any form of speech. If poetry is better 
adapted to express emotion, which I neither affirm nor deny, it is 
by virtue of what we call its suggestiveness. This, it has seemed 
to me, is somewhat characteristic of poetry, and grows out of what 
we may call its method. It is partially due also to its mechanical 
form, whereby it trenches upon the domain of music. ..... . 

“It would be rash, then, to conclude that there is any essential 
mental or moral quality that distinguishes poetry from prose. Is 
there a difference in the class of subjects? Clearly there is. 
While there are great numbers which have been common to both 
forms of composition, there are some which poetry has never ap- 
proached ; or, if it has, its effort has been met with the most dis- 
mal failure. Mathematics, the sciences, theology, biography— 
in fact, the entire domain of exact thought and exact statement 
—is closed to poetry. On the other hand, there is no field of 
human thought or feeling from which prose is excluded. Its 
method is commonly the direct, and its aim is to transfer bodily, 
as it were, the thought of the writer to the reader. The method 
of poetry is indirect, and its aim is through some subtle suggestion 
to set in motion certain trains of ideas or feelings in the mind of 
the reader; to awaken and make conscious the latent thought 
or emotion already there. Prose may usurp the method and 
function of poetry, but the converse can never be true. Poetry 
can not measure or weigh. It deals with the vague, the indefi- 
nite, the vast, and the infinite. It starts inquiries and asks a 
multitude of questions, as a child does, but prose answers them. 
It is wayward, capricious, passionate, and unreasonable. Its 
purpose may be called selfish. Beauty or pleasure it seeks, but 
never use. Deformity and pain it may employ, but only by way 
of contrast, and only so far as employed by painting and sculp- 
ture. Both in manner and aim it is the language of youth.” 


According to Mr. Warner, poetry, owing to its indirect and 
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suggestive method, and its artificial restraint, is no longer able to 
compete with prose in fields where analysis, examination, re- 
search, and exact expression are needed. Weno longer approach 
the unknown in the old spirit of awe and worship, which was the 
vital air of poetry, but armed with the microscope, the spectrum, 
and the subtle contrivances of the chemist. Mr. Warner can 
foresee the day when poetry will be classed as the nursery-litera- 
ture of the human race. But there is one attribute, he admits, 
for which the usurping prose supplies no literal equivalent. This 
is the musical effect which verse achieves by means of rhythm, 
alliteration, and the regular recurrence of certain vowel sounds. 
Yet this melody, this beauty of sound, the writer urges, must 
look, for its complete and sufficing expression, to the art of 
music. In conclusion, Mr. Warner is willing to admit that poetry 
may survive for the purpose of supplying words to music, but he 
can not see that in the future its functions will go much beyond 
this. 





MRS. HOWE’S RECOLLECTION OF EUROPE 
IN 1843. 


HO Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is in her eightieth year her liter- 
ary activity does not fail. She prepares and reads papers 
before her various women’s clubs, and her “ Reminiscences” in 
The Atlantic Monthly \ack nothing of vivacity and charm. In 
the February issue she tells of her visit to London and the chief 
European cities after her marriage to Dr. Howe in 1843. The 
Howes were accompanied on their voyage by Horace Mann, who 
had just married Miss Mary Peabody. Mrs. Howe's narrative 
abounds with vivid little anecdotes of the celebrities of that day. 
Among her conversations with Sydney Smith, whose reputation 
as a wit was already world-wide, she recalls this: 
“He asked what I had seen in London, sofar. I answered that 
I had recently visited the House of Lords. Whereupon he re- 
marked, ‘Mrs. Howe, your English is excellent. I have only 
heard you make one mispronunciation. You have just said 
“House of Lords.” We say “House of Lards.”’ Some one near 
by said, ‘Oh, yes, the House is always addressed as “My Luds 
and Gentlemen.”’ When I repeated this to Horace Mann, it so 
vexed his gentle spirit as to cause him to exclaim, ‘House of 
Lords! You ought to have said House of Devils!’” 


Mrs. Howe entertains us with delightful and interesting tri- 
vialities concerning Carlyle, Wordsworth, Rogers the banker 
poet, Dickens, Hallam, Landseer, and many others, some of 
whom, then famous, are little more than names to the present 
generation. She saw Macready play, she heard Grisi, Bram- 
billa, and many others, but she writes: 


“All of these artists gave me unmitigated delight, but the 
crowning ecstasy I found in the ballet. Fanny Elsslerand Cerito 
were both upon the stage. The former had lost a little of her 
prestige, but Cerito, an Italian, was then in her first bloom, and 
wonderfully graceful. Of her performance my sister said to me, 
‘It seems to make us better to see anything so beautiful.’ This 
remark recalls the oft-quoted dialog between Margaret Fuller and 
Emerson apropos of Fanny Elssler’s dancing : 

“* Margaret, this is poetry.’ 

“*Waldo, this is religion,’ 

“T remember, years after this time, a talk with Theodore 
Parker, in which I suggested that the best stage-dancing gives us 
the classic in a fluent form, with the illumination of life and per- 
sonality. I can not recall, in the dances which I saw during that 
season, anything which appeared to me sensual or even sensuous, 
It was rather the very ecstasy and embodiment of grace.” 


On one occasion Dr. Howe and his wife dined at the apart- 
ments of Mr. Forster, the intimate friend and afterward the biog- 
tapher of Dickens. Mrs. Howe relates that while they were 
taking their after-dinner coffee in the sitting-room she chanced to 
address her husband as “darling” : 


“Thereupon Dickens slid down to the floor, and, lying on his 
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back, held up one of his small feet, quivering with pretended 
emotion. ‘Did she call him “darling”?’ he cried.” 


Of the winter spent in Rome Mrs. Howe writes: 


“The experience of our winter in Rome could not be repeated 
at this stage of the world. The Rome of fifty-five years ago was 
altogether medieval in itsaspect. The great enclosure within its 
walls was but sparsely inhabited. Convent gardens, and even 
villas of the nobility, occupied much space. 

“The city attracted mostly art students and lovers of art. The 
studios of painters and sculptors were much visited, and wealthy 
amateurs gave orders for many costly works of art. Such 
glimpses as were afforded of Roman society had no great attrac- 
tion other than that of novelty for persons accustomed to reason- 
able society elsewhere. The strangeness of titles, the glitter of 
jewels, amused for a time the traveler, who was nevertheless 
glad to return toa world in which ceremony was less dominant 
and absolute. ...... 

“Among the wonderful sights of that winter, I recall an eve- 
ning visit to the sculpture gallery of the Vatican, when the statues 
were shown us by torchlight. I had not as yet made acquaint- 
ance with those marble shapes, which were rendered so lifelike 
by the artful illumination that when I saw them afterward in the 
daylight it seemed to me that they had died.” 


Being deeply interested in philanthropy and phrenology, Dr. 
Howe was advised by his friend Dr. Fowler to visit a certain 
English workhouse which contained an interesting specimen in 
the person of an old woman, blind, deaf, and crippled. Dr. 
Howe visited the workhouse, saw the old woman, and wrote his 
friend an account of her in a letter which was full of professional 
enthusiasm. This letter Mrs. Howe travestied in verse as fol- 


lows: 
Dear sir, I went sotith 
As far as Portsmouth, 
And found a most charming old woman, 
Delightfully void 
Of all that’s enjoyed 
By the animal vaguely called human. 


She has but one jaw, 
Has teeth like a saw, 
Her ears and her eyes I delight in: 
The one could not hear 
Tho a cannon were near, 
The others are holes with no sight in, 


Her cinciput lies 
Just over her eyes, 
Not far from the bone parietal ; 
The crown of her head, 
Be it vulgarly said, 
Is shaped like the back of a beetle. 


Destructiveness great 
Combines with conceit 

In the form of this wonderful noddle, 
But benev’lence, you know, 
And a large philopro 

Give a great inclination to coddle. 


The good doctor, when shown this, was inclined to be grieved 
at his wife’s levity. 





NOTES. 


THE London Oxuflook recently carried ona voting contest to determine 
the ten most important books of the past year. Curiously enough, four of 
the ten books on the resultant list were biographical. 


M. EMILE ZOLA, who is now in England, has planned a series of four 
novels, which he says are to form his literary and political testament to 
France. The first, already half written, is to be called “Fécondité,” and is 
a protest against the national “Malthusianism.” The titles of the remain- 
ing trio of the series will be “Travail,” “Vérité,” and “Justice.” 


ACCORDING to Robert de la Sizeranne, England is the only country, with 
the exception of France, that can lay claim at the present day to a school 
of painting. The others, even the United States and Scandinavia, repro- 
duce the influence of the Parisian atelier. He names, as representative ot 
the English school, Watts, Hunt, Leighton, Alma-Tadema, Millais, Her- 
komer, and Burne-Jones. 


IN an article on Corot in the New York Odserver, we are told that not 
until he was forty-five years old did he sell his first picture. “On this oc- 
casion he found it difficult to believe that any one could seriously offer him 
fifty dollars for a single picture, tho now the best collectors pay thousands 
for his smallest sketches, and he insisted upon adding two smaller pieces 
to the one ordered by his first purchaser.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PURE WATER AS A POISON. 


E are assured by Dr. Koppe in the Deutsche medicintsche 
Wochenschrift that chemically pure water is actually 
poisonous, on account of its action as a solvent of the salts from 
the animal tissues. Physicians who prescribe distilled water for 
their patients are thus, according to this authority, doing them 
actual injury, while those who give mineral waters are acting on 
correct principles, since these contain already so much salt that 
they can not absorb any more. We quote portions of an abstract 
of Dr. Koppe’s article in 7he National Drug gist: 


“By ‘chemically pure water’ we usually understand perfectly 
fresh, distilled water, whose behavior and properties are well un- 
derstood. It withdraws the salts from the animal tissues and 
causes the latter to swell or inflate. Isolated living organic ele- 
ments, cells, and all unicellular organisms are destroyed in dis- 
tilled water—they die, since they become engorged therein. They 
lose the faculty, upon which life depends, of retaining their salts 
and other soluble cell constituents, and consequently these are 
allowed to diffuse throughout the water. 

“ Distilled water is, therefore, a dangerous protoplasmic poison. 
The same poisonous effects must occur whenever distilled water 
is drunk. The sense of taste is the first to protest against the use 
of this substance. A mouthful of distilled water, taken by inad- 
vertence, will be spit out regularly. . . . The local poisonous 
effect of distilled water makes itself known by . . . all the symp- 
toms of a catarrh of the stomach on a small scale. 

“The harmfulness of the process, so much resorted to to-day, 
of washing out the stomach with distilled water, is acknowledged, 
and we find the physicians who formerly used that agent are now 
turning to the ‘physiological solution of cooking salt,’ or ‘water 
with a little salt,’ or the mineral waters recommended for the pur- 
pose. The poisonous nature of absolutely pure water would 
surely have been recognized and felt long since, were it not that 
its effects, in their most marked form, can seldom occur, for 
through a train of circumstances, ‘absolutely pure’ water can 
rarely be found. ‘The ordinary distilled water, even when freshly 
distilled, is not really absolutely pure, while that used in the 
laboratories and clinics is generally stale, has been kept standing 
in open vessels, generally in rooms where chemicals of every sort 
abound and whose gases and effluvia are taken up by the water.” 


This poisonous action of pure water is, according to Dr. Koppe, 
responsible for some of the unexplained effects of administering 
ice to invalids. He says: 


“Patients with hitherto perfectly healthy stomachs, who, after 
operations, are for any reason allowed to swallow ‘ice pills,’ . 
not infrequently contract catarrh of the stomach. ‘There are well- 
known sequele of the use of ice, but up to the present no reason- 
able hypothesis has been offered as to theetiology of the same. It 
has been charged, it is true, to the ‘bacteriological contents’ of 
the ice, but examination of the latter has demonstrated it to be 
almost free from bacteria such as would account for the phenom- 
ena, tho otherwise frequently containing bacteria. As a remedy 
our clinicians say we must use only artificial ice, made from dis- 
tilled water. Well, it is possible that artificial ice may be better 
borne than the natural, but it is not because it is purer than the 
latter, but exactly the contrary. It is simply because that the 
melted water thereof more closely approaches our ordinary drink- 
ing-water. 

“This point in the care of the sick, which is certainly worthy 
of investigation and explanation, finds its analogy in the daily 
experiences of the traveler in the high mountainous regions. 
The guide-books warn him against quenching his thirst with 
snow and glacier water, and the waters of the mountain brooks 
as well, for, as is well known, these not only do not quench thirst, 
but give rise to much discomfort. ... . oe 

“The harmfulness of glacier water, like that of the pure, cold 
mountain brooks, most of which, indeed, spring from glaciers, 
arises from the fact that they are exceedingly pure waters and 
produce identically the effect of the use of distilled water—they 
are poisonous. The supposition that the coldness of the water 
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causes the sick, uneasy feelings can not stand for a moment, tho 
this coldness is very probably the reason that its unfitness for use 
is not at once recognized and the liquid rejected. 

“The last link in our chain of prolegomena is found in the case 
of one of the Gastein springs. The water of this spring has 
an electrical conductivity of 31.9, therefore far excelling ordinary 
distilled water in this respect, and hence, according to our propo- 
sition, its use should demonstrate the poisonous nature of pure 
water. By a most strange coincidence, from the oldest times, for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, this spring has been known as 
the Gift-brunnen—the ‘poison spring.’ Its water is never drunk, 
it iscommonly regarded as poisonous, altho no chemical examina- 
tion of it—and they are almost innumerable—has yet been able 
to detect the slightest trace of any poisonous substance. Its 
poison lies in the fact of its extreme purity! This, we know, is 
a proposition that nobody will take in earnest—still, it is devoid 
of anything wonderful in a physiological point of view, and, fur- 
thermore, it is borne out by fact.” 


THE SECRET OF THE KEELY MOTOR. 


T is announced by the press that unmistakable evidence of 
the fraudulent character of the Keely motor has been discov- 
ered in Keely’s laboratory in Philadelphia, thus confirming what 
all scientific men have long believed of it. The story of the dis- 
covery is thus told in 7he American Machinist, January 26: 


“These later revelations are the results of an investigation of 
the building occupied by Keely as a workshop, and in which the 
exhibitions of his apparatus were made from time to time. The 
undertaking was instituted by the Philadelphia Press, and was 
conducted by a number of eminently competent persons, inclu- 
ding the reporters of the newspaper, Prof. Carl Hering, consulting 
electrical engineer; Prof. Arthur W. Goodspeed, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Light- 
ner Witmer, professor of experimental psychology, of the same 
institution, and eminent as a student of and authority upon delu- 
sions; Dr. M. G. Miller, Coleman Sellers, Jr., and Mr. Clarence 
B. Moore, son of the late Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, so much of 
whose money had been absorbed in the Keely schemes. 

“The facts brought out by the investigations were, after all, 
only such as could have been easily discovered by less eminent 
and talented men, if they had been permitted to do so. The 
building was of a type quite common in Philadelphia. It wasa 
two-story structure, built on a low foundation without cellar, and 
was 18 feet front and 45 feet deep; the upper story being, how- 
ever, only 4o feet deep. There were three rooms on the ground 
floor and two rooms above, with stairway and hall, and an office 
partitioned off from the front room above. Every particle of the 
flooring and ceiling was torn out and the walls were closely ex- 
amined. A lot of trap-doors were found in the floors, varying in 
size from 1x1% feet to 3x6 feet. Five of these were in the front 
room on the ground floor, four in the middle room, and one in the 
back room, while on the second floor there were a 3%4-foot trap- 
door in the center of the front room, a 4x4-foot trap in the center 
of the back room, and seven small traps distributed about other 
parts of this floor. Under the floor of the middle room on the 
ground floor there had been previous!y discovered a hollow spheri- 
cal vessel, said to be of steel, to weigh three tons and to be ca- 
pable of sustaining an internal pressure of 25,000 pounds to the 
square inch. This vessel was near one of the trap-doors and was 
buried in earth and shop refuse. To put it in the place where it 
was found, sections of two of the floor beams had been cut away 
and afterward replaced. ‘The vessel had a hole in the top tapped 
for pipe. Four feet away from this, and with an end just within 
the trap-door, was a piece of heavy iron pipe, 14 feet long, with 
elbows on each end. Under the other trap-doors nothing was 
found but heaps of ashes lately placed there. A false ceiling of 
wood had been put into one of the upper rooms, with a space of 
2 inches between the boards and the timbers where pipes or wires 
might have been concealed, but none were found there. The floor 
of the back room up-stairs was somewhat higher than that of the 
others, and on tearing this up a piece of small tube, at first 
thought to be wire, was found running through holes bored in the 
floor beams. Mr. Sellers had previously found a similar piece of 
tube built into the partition wall almost opposite to where this 
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was found. This had been put in after the wall was built, as the 
plaster was different from the original. The small tubes found 
are identical in size and appearance to others which appeared at- 
tached to the Keely machine, and which he asserted were merely 
wires for transmitting the vibratory movements. ” 


The American Machinist comments on these discoveries as 
follows: 


“This investigation we can scarcely avoid regarding as some- 
what of the character of an autopsy. The facts discovered speak 
for themselves in a way which makes it quite unnecessary for us 
to offer a word of comment. These things are found after those 
who are still financially interested in the motor have taken away 
every portion of the apparatus that was ever visible to the public 
and much that was never exposed. If an investigation of the 
entire plant could have been permitted, it seems certain that func- 
tional relations could have been traced between the heretofore 
visible portions and those now for the first time revealed. Why 
should these things have been concealed? If there are those who 
can conceive that the concealment was consistent with any honest 
purpose, we are not to be counted with them, and there never has 
been a day when we could have been counted with them. While 
for so long atime the Keely motor, and the performances con- 
nected with it, were so prominently and so persistently kept be- 
fore the public, it came in our way from time to time to speak of 
the matter, but we have never said anything calculated to foster 
any hope that there could ever come out of it anything commen- 
surate with the claims advanced, or in fact anything of value to 
the world. Mr. Keely’s ways were not the ways of an honest and 
truthful man, nor the ways of an inventor or discoverer of any- 
thing great, and that he was so long successful in his career is 
one of the marvels of the age, and all his apparatus is well de- 
serving of a place in some museum where it may stand as a warn- 
ing to the overcredulous, whom, like the poor, we have always 
with us.” 


These same facts are thus treated in Electriczty, January 25: 


“This investigation, which was carried on under the supervi- 
sion of several well-known scientists, would seem to prove con- 
clusively—what had long been suspected by clear-sighted persons 
—that the unknown motive power made use of to operate the so- 
called Keely motor was nothing more nor less than compressed 
air or gas ingeniously applied. . . . Owing to the laboratory 
having been dismantled and all the machinery removed by the 
Keely Motor Company, those seeking for information were ata 
disadvantage, having practically nothing but the floors and walls 
of the apartment to work upon. These were torn up or demol- 
ished, with the result that small brass tubing was found concealed 
in the brickwork and under the floor of the laboratory. This tub- 
ing was of a kind to withstand a heavy pressure, and taken iu 
connection with the large steel sphere discovered a week or so ago 
under the floor is significant, to say the least. Mr. Keely, more- 
over, is on record as having frequently stated that no tubing of 
any kind was necessary in connection with his ‘etheric vapor, ’ 
and that wires only were required. In view of this statement and 
of the fact that visitors were allowed only in certain portions of 
the laboratory and never permitted to approach too near to the 
machines, it would seem conclusively proven that no new or un- 
known force was ever made use of... .... 

“In view of what has lately come to light the Keely motor will 
undoubtedly go down in history classed in the same category with 
the electric-sugar-refining scheme and the electrolytic process of 
extracting gold from sea-water.” 


The Scientific American says: 


“The result proves not merely that the motor was a fraud, but 
that it was a fraud, as we pointed out fifteen years ago in the 
columns of this journal, of the very simplest and most transparent 
kind; in fact, the presumption is strong that this most colossal 
humbug of the century depended for its success upon that ever- 
fruitful theme of the bogus-company promoter — compressed 


“In conclusion we would remind our readers that the death of 
this prince of rogues does not imply that the type is extinct; and 
that ‘resonators,’ ‘vibrators,’ ‘etheric vapors,’ and others of that 
ilk, still walk the earth dressed in the ever-varying garb with 
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which such human sharks as Keely are still seeking to catch the 
unwary.” 


On the other hand, there are some who still cling to their belief 
in Keely and his work. Some of his old supporters, while accept- 
ing the facts as found by the committee, refuse to accept their in- 
ferences of fraud. That the evidence is not yet well-rounded and 
complete is pointed out by a correspondent of the 7he Electrical 
Review, signing himself “T. J. M.,” who starts out by avowing 
his belief that the Keely motor was only a clever trick, and then 
goes on to say: 


“But it strikes me the discoverers who have dug up the floors 
of the old Keely shop have not quite redeemed their reputations 
for high-class work. A lot of pipes were found, all with thick 
walls and small bore, such as would be required for air or gas 
under high pressure. At once the conclusion was announced that 
the great mystery was no mystery, only a mere transmission of 
power by air or gas under extreme high pressure, and that it was 
easy enough for any one to connect the generator with the motor 
by a single wire-like tube and produce motion and manifest 
power. 

“But it seems to me that is an insufficient explanation. Air or 
gas under pressure of 1,000 or 2,000 pounds per square-inch pres- 
sure could carry a lot of energy in a small pipe; but the energy 
could only be released into motion by allowing the air to expand 
in producing such motion. Such expanded air must have an 
outlet from the machinery to the atmosphere, unless a return pipe 
of very much larger bore carries it back to the compressor. 

“Keely could, of course, easily have had a portable hand com- 
pressor capable of packing into a satchel, and as his rule required 
twenty-four hours’ notice for demonstrations, even such a device 
could in one night be used to store much power in his big steel 
reservoir. But the investigating committee do not seem to have 
found any trace of such returning pipe nor any way of concealing 
the necessary outlet for the exhaust. 

“Further, if the writer’s memory is not at fault, Keely years 
ago publicly announced that for the time he was stalled because 
he could not get iron or steel pipe strong enough to withstand the 
enormous pressure of his ‘etheric force.’ Lap-welded iron pipe 
of the best and toughest iron, three fourths of an inch in diameter 
and about one-eighth inch bore, was made for his use and it was 
ripped open, and burst specimens were shown. Such pressures, 
whether of gas or liquid, could not have been carried by the brass 
tubing found by the committee. 

“T call attention to this apparent gap in the work of investiga- 
tion, and I believe if some of the committee were to try to design 
the ‘simple’ air apparatus in its entirety they might be consider- 
ably bothered, and find the solution of the fraud on the compressed- 
air theory about as much of a job as they wish.” 


If one must be the victim of a fraud, it is some consolation to 
have the fraud a gigantic and world-renowned one, and this the 
Keely motor certafnly seems to have been. It is figuring even 
more to-day in the public press than it did when the “inventor” 
was alive and selling stock, and the end is not yet. 


The Proper Reading Distance.—“At a distance of 
several meters or yards,” says Dr. Norburne B. Jenkins in 7%e 
Medical Record (December 24), “little or no muscular effort is 
required for the normal eye to see objects distinctly; but an ex- 
treme exertion of the ciliary muscle, which controls the crystal- 
line lens, is necessary if the vision be directed to an object a few 
centimeters or half-inches distant from the eye. The following 
may illustrate the work of the muscles of the eye in reading at 
several distances: A sheet of paper, about twenty centimeters 
(eight inches) square, printed with type sufficiently large to be 
easily read at five or six meters or yards, is placed at this distance 
from a person with normal or emmetropic eyes. Practically no 
contraction of the muscles of convergence or of the ciliary mus- 
cles is necessary in order to read the type. Should the paper be 
placed a meter or yard from the eyes, the ciliary muscles and the 
muscles controlling the motions of the eyeballs are called upon 
for additional work, but no inconvenience is occasioned to emme- 
tropic eyes by prolonged vision at this distance. If the paper 
now be placed within a few centimeters or half-inches of the eyes, 
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the ciliary muscles contract to their utmost. The internal recti 
likewise are in a state of extreme exertion, in accomplishing the 
convergence necessary, in order that both eyes may see the same 
type at the same instant. The muscles are no longer adequate 
to the increased tension. ‘They become exhausted and 

the vision is embarrassed. The type is alternately blur- | 
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‘My theory is that rolling broadside on over the water, I very 
quickly obtain a resistance which tends to lift my vessel to the 
surface. As water is incomprehensible [incompressible ?] and can 
not be displaced quickly, I roll over it instead of through it, and 





red and distinct, in consequence of the alternate failure 
and recovery of the muscles. Should this process con- 
tinue for many minutes, pain and vertigo come on, and 
the sufferer is forced to direct his vision from the 
paper. The nearer objects approach the eyes, the 
greater will be the necessary muscular effort and the 
sooner will the muscles refuse to perform their func- 
tions; the farther the type is held from the eyes, the 
less is the requisite muscular effort ; hence it is probable 
that the farthest point at which distinct reading-vision 
is possible is the proper distance for continuous reading. 
Probably this point is more than thirty-five centimeters 
(fourteen inches) distant from the eyes, and is depen- 
dent upon the strength of the muscles, habit, and the 
visual acuity.” 





THE KNAPP ROLLER-BOAT. 


‘ee roller-boats do not seem to be having an easy 

time of it. M. Bazin’s, which was to do such 
great things, was a failure, and Mr. Knapp’s, at To- 
ronto, made only six miles an hour. The American 
inventor, however, tells us that this is the fault of the 
engines, and he is building a bigger vessel, which will 
be differently propelled. Experts look on askance, but 
Mr. Knapp is undismayed, and contributes a descrip- 
tion and defense of his boat to The Marine Review (Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 12). He says: 


“| am satisfied that sufficient power can be applied to get prac- 
tically unlimited speed, with a 
light draft, in this type of vessel, 
with little cost. 

“TI utilize the forces of nature, 
which aid me to get speed, while 
the present type is fighting nature. 
Consequently, I will not need any- 
thing like the same amount of 
power, with vastly greater results. 
The Frenchman Bazin, lately de- 
ceased, who has been called an 
eminent engineer, could not suc- 
ceed in getting high speed be- 
cause of another principle involved 
which he appears to have ignored, 
if he was aware of it, viz., the 
resistance of the water to the for- 

F. A. KNAPP, ward motion of the plow. His 

Inventor of the Roller Boat. disks being thick at the center 

and thin at the circumference, 

always largely submerged, were in effect plows. He only talked 

of reducing skin friction, and so he would by that mode, but 

skin friction cuts very little figure at high rates of speed, 
even at 20 knots. 

“The Campania takes 30,000 horse-power to get 20 
knots, while the S¢. Louzs takes 20,000 horse-power to 
get 19 knots. It is not sk: friction but the resistance 
to displacement of the water at the bows they must 
overcome, this resistance increasing as the cube of the 
velocity at this speed and in an unknown quantity be- 
yond that rate. This type is built with fine lines to get 
the least possible resistance, but the 7 uréznza, with her 
50 horse-power per ton of displacement, rose her bow 
out of the water, and her fine lines were in the air; she 
could not keep her bow in the water with this great re- 
sistance, and therefore she might just as well have been built 
with a square bow. The Campania takes 24% horse-power per 
ton of displacement, while my vessel will take about one ninth 
of a horse-power per ton of displacement, as proved by my ex- 
periments at Toronto. 











THE KNAPP BOAT IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION, 


it becomes a granolithic pavement, so to speak, under my vessel, 
because a body can only displace its own weight in water, and as 
soon as the resistance exceeds the weight of my vessel, it must 
practically be rolling on top. Then, like the railroad train run- 
ning up a grade, it takes less power on the level, and so I get 
great speed with less power. This is at a light draft of say 12 
feet in a diameter of 200 feet. 

“I am told, however, by some engineers, who either can 
not comprehend the principles involved or have not given the 
subject sufficient consideration, that such a vessel, exposing so 
great a surface, can never be propelled against a gale of wind, 
and they instance the Campania drawing 33 feet of water, or 
say two thirds of her in the water, while nearly all of my boat 
is out of the water and exposed to the wind. Now it is not the 
wind that affects the Campania, but the water which strikes 
her with all its momentum, weighing 64 pounds to the cubic foot, 
the wave motion having a speed of say 70 feet per second; 
on the other hand, the wind is striking the one third of her 
which is out of the water with a pressure of a few pounds to the 
square foot. 

“Water is 825 times heavier than the air, but the Campanza 
goes through it, necessarily at a reduced speed. With my vessel, 
the resistance of skin friction and the blow of a wave which is 
much below the center, knocking her legs from under her so to 
speak, are aids to speed. I turn the enemy into a friend and am 
working with nature instead of fighting her. The wind can no 





THE KNAPP ROLLER BOAT BUILT AT TORONTO, CANADA, 


more stop my vessel, weighing 17,000 tons and upward, according 
to her load, than it can a railroad train. ...... 

“T may say that I have many broad scientific men and several 
eminent engineers and naval architects who fully agree with 
me.” 





“ 
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R Mr. Knapp proposed to the Government to build’a troop-ship 
+f for 30,000 men on his principle. Some of the features of this ves- 
sel, which would be 800 feet long and 200 in diameter, were to 
be eight decks of varying sizes, each 8 feet 3 inches from floor to 
ceiling ; 780 compartments 62.8 feet long, between the interme- 
diate and outside skins, and 600 more between the intermediate 
and internal skins; an engine compartment in the middle of the 
ship, 200 by 168 feet, swung on journals at each end, and cabins 
swinging in like manner but independently. In the very bottom 
was to be a tank sufficient to carry enough fresh water tc feed the 
boilers. The coal-bunkers were to have a capacity of 3,000 tons. 
Uncle Sam has not yet accepted this offer, and indeed he could 
scarcely be expected to do so. After all, performance is the con- 
clusive test_of every promise, and when Mr. Knapp’s boat has 
raced with the Campanza and beaten her, he may then build ves- 
sels by the dozen and ask his own prices. 
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TRIPLE SCREWS ON NAVAL VESSELS. 


N an article on “Readings from Experience in Naval Engi- 
neering,” in The Engineering Magazine, February, Com- 
modore George W. Melville, Engineer-in-Chief of the United 
States navy, gives the following interesting particulars regarding 
the use of triple screws: 





“The use of multiple screws dates back a considerable period, 
for what were known as the ‘tin-clads’ on the Mississippi during 
the United States Civil War had four screws. The French were 
really the first to use triple screws for a large vessel, which they 
decided upon asa result of careful experiments on asteam-launch. 
Before the Dupuy de Lome had been launched, when it was ar- 
ranged to build for the United States two commerce-destroyers, 

ea or ‘pirates,’ as they were familiarly called for a long time, it was 
5 decided to use three screws for constructive reasons, and with the 
| idea that, for ordinary cruising, it would be more economical to 
2 run with a single screw than with two, on account of the fact 
that cruising power for one engine of three would form a larger 
percentage of its maximum power than it would in the case of 
| each of the larger engines of twin screws. 
} 
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“When the Co/umézaand Minneapolis were tried, it was found, 
to the great astonishment of everybody, that apparently their 
economical performance was higher than that with twin screws. 
The determination of the speed was beyond question, and the 
accuracy of the power measurement was thoroughly verified, so 
that, whether the economy was due to the use of three screws or 
: not, it is undoubtedly a fact that these two vessels showed a smaller 
ie horse-power per ton of displacement at their maximum speeds 
| ) than that shown by similar vessels with twin screws. That this 
} 

‘ 
: 


economy is due to triple screws has been disputed, and it is 
claimed that tank experiments in England have demonstrated 
that there is no economy in the use of three screws rather than 
twins; as a result, in the English navy no vessels have been built 
At with triple screws. Exactly the opposite of this is true in France, 
48 Germany, and Russia, where nearly all the recent vessels of large 
ii power (more than thirty in number) have been built with triple 
[ screws, and it is probable that in the next lot of vessels the 
in’ | United States will adopt the same plan. 
~ 2 “The results at Santiago showed that three screws havea tacti- 
et cal advantage over the other method, combining economy and 
great power where two sets of engines are placed on each shaft. 
f The New York and Brooklyn are each fitted in this way, and on 
; if the day of the battle each was cruising with her forward engines 

' uncoupled. There was not time to stop for coupling up the for- 
2) ward engines, which, moreover, were not warmed up and ready 
‘a for use, and, as a result, the yvossels could work only at half 
a. power. Had they been fitted with triple screws, the engines not 
‘. in use could have been started as soon as they were warmed up, 
ee and thus full power would have been attained in a short time, 
“ @ even had all the engines not been in readiness at the moment of 
ei the sortie. 

t “It may be remarked in this connection that triple screws would 
have many advantages for the high-speed merchant steamers now 
becoming common. The great advantage possessed by twin 
screws in the security against tota! disablement would be empha- 
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sized in the case of triple screws, as the breaking of the shaft 
would reduce the power only one third instead of onehalf. There 
would also be the great beneiit of a reduction in the size of parts, 
as the engines now built are very large. It would be the greatest 
advertisement that any company could have, and would undoubt- 
edly attract passengers.. This is shown by the action of a promi- 
nent United States Senator some years ago, who, after buying a 
return ticket and finding that it involved traveling on single- 
screw ships, disposed of it at a considerable loss, that he might go 
by a twin-screw vessel.” 





Volcanic Dust as a Fertilizer.—‘“In his Cours de 
Geologie, M. Nivoit shows,” says Cosmos, “how geology enlight- 
ens the agriculturist on the formation of arable soil and on the 
elements that compose it, on the constitution of the subsoil, and 
on the influence that this can exercise on vegetation by its physi- 
cal state, by its greater or less permeability. He cites, among 
other examples of the mechanical action of the atmosphere, the 
movements that are susceptible of exercising favorable action in 
certain regions. The air is almost always transparent to the 
west and southwest of Puy-de-Déme, while it is turbid tothe east 
and southeast. This is due to the transportation of the cinders or 
volcanic ash so abundant in the mountain groups of Puy, Mont- 
Dore, and Cantal. This ash, which can remain suspended a long 
time in the air on account of its lightness, contains fertilizing ele- 
ments, notably phosphoric acid and potash, and thus carries these 
substances to the regions whither it is wafted; rain and snow aid 
in bringing it to earth. In Limagne the weight of the volcanic 
dust deposited on a hectare [about 2% acres] of land may be esti- 
mated at 1,000 kilograms [2,204 pounds] yearly. Thus is ex- 
plained the inexhaustible fertility of this country where all crops. 
succeed perfectly.” — 7ranslation made for Ture LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


MAN AND MONKEY.—Under the title “L’Homme et le Singe,” the Mar- 
quis de Nadaillac, in the Revue des Questions Sctentifigues, October, 1808, 
criticizes the alleged descent of man from the anthropoids. “He points out 
forcibly,” says Dr. D. G. Brinton, in Sctence, “how many assumptions, with- 
out positive support, underlie the general theory of evolution, and espe- 
cially the evolution of man from any known lower type. At the same time. 
he does not pretend that our present knowledge is decisive, either for the 
negative or the affirmative.” “At the present time,” says Nadaillac, “in 
view of what is actually known, we are not prepared to deny the possibility 
of any such theory; but, I hasten to add, we are just as little prepared to 
affirm it asatruth.” “Such caution,” Dr. Brinton adds, “is certainly in sea- 
son, as the tendency is constant to hasty conclusions.” 


“Was primitive man a modern savage?” is the question asked by Dr. 
Talcott Williams in the Smithsonian Report, just issued, and answered by 
him in a constructive negative. “To Dr. Williams,” says Dr. Brinton, im 
Science, “primitive man wasa peaceful, happy creature, knowing not war 
or cannibalism, with a‘ surprising primitive development,’ which later on 
degenerated into civilization. This early man enjoyed ‘a juster concep- 
tion of the divine ’than his descendants. His gods were peaceful, com- 
munication free, hospitality open. ‘The earth was still empty and happy 
and young.’ If Dr. Williams intends this as a pleasant, humorous sketch, 
it will pass ; if a serious inference from the ascertained facts of prehistoric 
investigation, its author is about acentury behind time, as every student 
of the actual remains of earliest man knowsthe painful but irrefutable 
evidence of his worse than barbarous, his really brutal, condition, apart 
from all comparisons with modern savages.” 


“THAT there is something more serious than the mere wound in the bite 
even of a healthy animal,” says Apfleton’s Popular Science Monthly, Janu- 
ary, “is attested by Mr. Pagin Thornton... ‘And what is more sur- 
prising to me,’ he says, ‘is that some of us may have hands crippled for 
some time from bites of a man’s teeth.” Dog-bites are always dangerous, 
but largely from the size of the wound which a dog biting in earnest will 
inflict. With men they usually fail to do their best. Animals recover 
from wounds more easily than men do; but Lord Ebrington says that deer 
bitten by dogs in Exmoor hardly ever recover. Much of the poisoning 
caused by bites is supposed to be due to the state of the animal’s teeth ; 
andin this way the bite of a herbivorous animal, whose teeth are usually 
soiled, may cause worse after-affects than ‘that of a carnivora, whose wet 
mouth and wet tongue keepits teeth fairly clean. A similar difference is 
observable in the effects of being clawed and bitten by carnivora. Wounds 
made by the claws of leopards are poisonous, while those caused by the 
teeth are rarely septic. The force with which a bite in earnest is inflicted 
isan important elementin its dangerous character, ‘It seems,’ says the 
London Sfectator, ‘as if for the moment the animal threw all its force into 
the combination of muscular action which we call a “bite.” In most cases 


the mere shock of impact, as the beast hurls itself on its enemy, is entirely 
demoralizing, or inflicts physical injury. A muzzled mastiff will hurl a 
man to the ground in the effort to fasten its teeth in his throat or shoulder. 
Then, the driving and crushing force of the jaw muscles is astonishing.’ ” 
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“THE ACTS OF PAUL” DISCOVERED. 


MASS of tattered papyrus, discovered by a German resident 
in Cairo, was last year secured by Dr. Carl Schmidt for the 
University Library of Heidelberg. The fragments are in a very 
bad condition, so that some time must elapse before they can be 
got into shape for publication. But enough has already been de- 
ciphered to show that the “find” is a book of New-Testament 
Apocrypha, entitled “The Acts of Paul the Apostle.” zd/za, in 
its January issue, publishes such information as is now available 
about this discovery. 


The title of the book is familiar to students of the history of the 
New Testament, but the book itself was not supposed to be ex- 
tant. The textisinahitherto unknown dialectof Coptic. SAzdlia 
says: 


“Itis difficult, without going into confusing details, to give a true 
and vivid idea of its [the book’s] position and importance ; but two 
picturesque facts may be quoted. In a famous classification of 
New-Testament notes by Eusebius in the fourth century we find 
‘The Acts of Paul’ entered as a disputed book, but in the same class 
as the Catholic Epistles and the Revelation of St. John. And 
what is, perhaps, still more striking, we find that St. John Chry- 
sostom—a man who never refers to the revelation of St. John— 
cites facts from the Acts of Paul, and uses it as a genuine histori- 
cal document. It was then long held in the utmost respect, and 
there can be little doubt that in a good many churches it was read 
as a sacred book, That a writing with such a history should now 
have been given back to us is clearly a matter for rejoicing. As 
yet no portion of the Coptic text has seen the light, we have only 
the discoverer’s short preliminary account to go upon. One 
main result that is prominent in the accountsis this: it transpires 
that for a considerable time we have had in our hands—nay, have 
printed and commented upon—important fragments of these Acts 
without knowing for certain, and in one case without even sus- 
pecting, their true origin. 

“For more than a century the learned world, as it is called, has 
been familiar with a book called the Acts of Paul and Thecla. 
This tells us how Paul came to Iconium from Antioch, and how 
his preaching converted a young lady of the name of Thecla, and 
led her to break off her proposed marriage with a youth of the 
city. In consequence of this an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to burn her alive. When she had escaped and rejoined Paul, 
they went together to Antioch; and here she was once more ar- 
rested and exposed to the beasts; but they would not touch her. 
Thereafter she lived peacefully and died a natural death. 

“Now this story was known to Tertullian at the beginning of 
the third century; and he tells us that the author of it was a 
presbyter of Asia Minor, who confessed that he had written it out 
of love for St. Paul, and was in consequence deposed from his 
place. And St. Jerome, in telling the same facts, adds another 
which has been a puzzle to many people. He says that the con- 
fession of the presbyter took place ‘before John,’ which would 
throw the composition of the book back to the end of the first cen- 
tury. But it is believed that the two words ‘before Jobn’ are 
corrupted in one manuscript, and that instead of them we ought 
to read ‘at Iconium,’ a slight change which would remove all dif- 
ficulty from the passage. 

“However this may be, the Coptic manuscript discovered by 
Professor Schmidt shows quite clearly that the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla are just one chapter out of the Acts of Paul which became 
popular and was circulated separately.” 


Biblia quotes from the manuscript the following description of 
St. Paul, which it indorses as having all the ring of truthfulness: 


“And Onesiphorus saw Paul approaching, a man short in stature, bald- 
headed, crook-kneed, of a fresh complexion, with eyebrowsthat joined, and 
a rather hooked nose, full of grace; for sometimes he appeared asa man, 
and sometimes he had the face of an angel. ”’ 


There is another extract from these Acts, the writer in Bzdlza 
tells us, which has been known to scholars even longer than the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla. It consists of a couple of letters, the 
first from the Corinthian church to Paul, and the other his an- 
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swer. The theory, advocated some years ago by Professor Zahn, 
that they were an extract from the Acts of Paul, is now confirmed 
by this discovery of them as an integral part of the Coptic text. 

The concluding portion of the book tells of Paul’s return to 
Rome—most likely from Spain—and his decapitation at Nero's 
command. “The story implies a release of Paul from his first 
imprisonment and a further missionary journey; and this, to- 
gether with the fact and manner of his martyrdom, is in all likeli- 
hood historical.” The writer of “The Acts of Paul the Apostle,” 
if Tertullian’s testimony is to be accepted, was not the champion 
of some heretical view, as the authors of the Apocryphal Acts 
commonly were, but an orthodox priest of the Catholic church. 
Biblia states that “the net gains toour knowledge by the publica- 
tion of the Acts of Paul will probably be a number of picturesque 
stories and a small but very precious residuum of genuine new 
information about the unique career and personality of one of the 
most interesting figures in history.” 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


OURNALS representative of the Roman Catholic faith are not 
J a little exercised over the reports made by some Protestant 
writers concerning the religious conditions in Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippines, and the preparations being made by various 
Protestant societies tosend missionaries intotheseregions. They 
declare that the reports representing that the Roman church has 
oppressed the people of these islands and kept them in ignorance 
and degradation are wholly false, but that, on the contrary, this 
church has been a civilizing and enlightening influence and a 
source of untold benefits moral, material, and religious, to the 
natives of thesecountries. ‘There is nocall, it is insisted, for Prot- 
estant missionaries in these islands; the people should be left to 
the church of their own choosing and in the enjoyment of the 
faith which has brought them so many blessings. 

The Watchman (St. Louis) insists that the treatment of the 
American Indians in a field where Protestant home missionaries 
have had full and unrestricted sway does not argue well for an 
extension of the same influences'in Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. In Mexico and other regions where Spain and Roman 
Catholicism have been dominant the situation is quite different. 
It says: 

“In all that vast expanse of territory over which the flag of the 
United States floats, the red man has become almost a memory. 
We have done it. In the countries of the New World once ruled 
by Spain the aborigines have been Christianized and civilized. 
The ruling classes of those countries to-day are descendants from 
the aboriginal Indians. Diaz in Mexico isa full-blood Indian. 
Nearly all the presidents of the Latin republics are Indians or 
have a strong infusion of Indian blood in their veins. These 
peoples have not only been wrested from barbarism, but they 
have been taught the arts and sciences, and have given to the 
world light and inspiration in both these fields of culture. The 
Indians who once roamed over our States and Territories, but are 
no more, died as their pagan forefathers died with their last 
thoughts upon the happy hunting-grounds, and their death song 
chanted to the accompaniment of pagan mysteries. Savages we 
found them ; savages we sent them to their graves. Pagans they 
were; pagans they remained. This was what we did for them; 
this is what we propose to do for them to the end.” 


Speaking of the report made by Father Sherman on his recent 
visit to Puerto Rico, 7he New World (Chicago) says: 


“The moral which Father Sherman himself would draw from 
his observations is that Puerto Rico needs more zealous priests. 
Time will show which is the better remedy. If the Protestant 
missionaries invade Puerto Rico in force, they will probably suc- 
ceed in destroying, in a more or less considerable section of the 
population, whatever religious belief they still have left. Speak- 


ing generally, that is all that Protestant missionaries ever do 
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succeed in accomplishing among Catholic populations nowadays. 
As Lord Macaulay pointed out in his essay on ‘Von Ranke’s 
History of the Popes,’ the days when Protestantism was able to 
make numerous converts from Catholicism have long since passed 
away. Several earnest and fair-minded Protestant pastors have 
already expressed the opinion that it will be wiser and better in 
every way to leave the regeneration of the Puerto Ricans to the 
Catholic church.” 


The Catholic News (New York) touches upon a phase of the 
subject in the following paragraph : 


“The Protestant press and the Protestant missionaries never 
tire of misrepresenting the work of the Catholic church, particu- 
larly in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. They must ad- 
mit, however, that Catholic priests have made Christians out of 
the natives of these islands. Let us contrast what they have done 
with the results of Protestant missionaries in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. We get the facts about the latter from Protestant sources. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
Boston has received an interesting report on the present condi- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, relating to the prevalence of heath- 
. From this report it would seem 
that if the Protestant missionaries devoted more time to real mis- 
sionary work among the heathen and less to traducing Catholic 
priests they might have a different story to tell.” 


In 7he Monitor (San Francisco) the subject is presented as 
follows: 


“Let us compare the number of priests in the Philippines, as 
shown in the official statistics for 1896, with the number of preach- 
ers in the United States in the year of expansion 1898. The £s- 
tatistica, or annual directory, shows about 2, Ioo priests for a total 
Catholic population of 6,850,000. This gives an average of one 
priest for every 3,262 Catholics. Both adults and children are 
included in this, but as the clergy had to teach the young as well 
as minister to the old, we may well include both classes. Turn 
now to the United States. In the latest religious statistics, com- 
piled by a Protestant journal, Zhe J/ndependent, we find that 
every little sect is twenty times as preacher-ridden as are the 
Philippine Catholics. The Methodists, who have been easily the 
most loud-mouthed and most offensive in denouncing the monks, 
have 37,188 preachers for 5,898,094 communicants. This gives 
one preacher for every 158 Methodists in the United States. In 
other words, the Methodists have twenty times as many preachers 
to the population as the Filipinos have priests. The Baptists 
have 32,145 preachers for 4,364,427 communicants—a preacher 
for every 135 Baptists.” 


In aparagraph relating tothe situation in Manila 7he Angelus 
(Detroit) says: 


“Now it is admitted that there are thirty schools in Manila, one 
or more foreach district of the municipality. ‘That seemsa pretty 
good showing, and then it must be borne in mind, too, that the 
Philippine capital has several colleges and girls’ academies, and 
a university which was founded long before Harvard or Yale was 
even dreamed of. The much-maligned orders appear to have 
done very well for the educational equipment of Manila.” 


Referring to the statements that certain religious orders in the 
Philippines have abused and corrupted the people, 7he Sacred 
Heart Review (Boston) has this to say: 


“If the Philippine friars and monks were the gross offenders 
they have been charged with being, there would be proofs of their 
immorality that could be readily adduced. Their victims would 
gladly come forward to testify against them, as would also many 
other persons to whom, if their lives were such as represented, 
their flagitious conduct would be well known. But as a matter of 
fact, no such evidences have ever been brought forward by the 
maligners and enemies of the Philippine orders. The Spanish 
Government, tho urged by the accused religious to institute pro- 
ceedings against them, never ventured to do so, for the very good 
reason that it could find no proofs of the foul accusations leveled 
against the religious. These things, of whose existence and hap- 
penings no doubt at all is possible, furnish of themselves convin- 
cing arguments of the innocence of the Philippine priests and of 
the falsity of the charges against them.” 


[Feb. 11, 1899 


Another contribution to this discussion is afforded in an edi- 
torial in The /ndependent (New York) discussing the mission of 
Archbishop Chapelle, who has been sent to Cuba and Puerto Rico 
by the Pope to study the needs of the church in those islands. It 
says: 


“The conditions which the archbishop will find in Puerto Rico 
and Cuba will be peculiarand dificult. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that the state has taken into its own hands the church 
property and has supported the church, a condition that can no 
longer continue. We believe that President McKinley has told 
Archbishop Chapelle what he was obliged to say, under our own 
institutions, and what the archbishop expected and was willing 
to hear, that, taking Puerto Rico as an American State, we can no 
longer give any support to its clergy. That would be against 
our Constitution. But the people have never learned to pay for 
the support of the church. There appears to be nothing else for 
the clergy to depend on except fees; and fees for marriages, 
burials, and christenings are odious. Another difficulty comes 
from the fact that the clergy are mostly Spanish, have been re- 
garded as the hated emissaries of the Spanish Government, and 
the people have been glad to have them flock back to Spain. The 
archbishop will do what he can to keep the best of them and to 
get American priests to take the place of the rest. It will require 
time, a long time, to set the church in good working order, it has 
been so long in disrepute. Father Sherman calls Puerto Rico a 
Catholic country without religion.” 





THE CHURCHES IN 1898. 


N its issue for January 5, 7he /ndependent devotes forty-nine 
pages toareview of the churches in the United States during 

the year, with statistical tables showing gains or losses. The 
general summary reveals the existence of forty-eight denomina- 
tions within the country, many of them subdivided within them- 
selves into numerous minor sects. Yet the year shows no new 
denomination on the list. ‘The two latest were founded in 1897. 

The net gains in church-membership for the year are totaled 
at 715,185, exclusive of the Jewish congregations. The latter 
alone, according to these statistics, show a numerical gain during 
the year of more than a million—an increase greater than that of 
all the other religious bodies combined. Obviously, either the 
figures given in regard to the Jews for 1897 were an underesti- 
mate, or those for 1898 are an exaggeration. But allowing a 
large margin for inaccuracy, it appears that the rate of growth in 
the numerical strength of the churches is in excess of the rate of 
increase of population. 

The tables show the following totals at the end of the year: 
Ministers, 149,868; churches, 189,488; members, 27,714,523. 

The year has been one of quiet and steady progress in the re- 
ligious world. Rev. William Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D., wri- 
ting for the Northern Presbyterian church, says: 


“The Presbyterian church has been in thorough sympathy with 
the war for the liberation of Cuba, just brought to a successful 
close by the United States. The missionary boards are already 
planning work in the new territories, over which for centuries 
secular and ecclesiastical tyranny have spread a pall of ignorance, 
poverty, and superstition. The outlook for the year 1899 is better 
than for the year closing, with more favorable financial prospects 
and with the noontide of peace both in church and state.” 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., who speaks for the Protestant 
Episcopal church, remarks that the controversy over ritualism 
and kindred subjects which has caused such disturbance in the 
church in England has had no corresponding existence on this 
side. He says: “It is a fact worth noting, as a contribution to 
the statistics of Christian unity, that a church so constituted as 
ours, made up of all sorts of very different people, has lived an- 
other year without variance, without unfraternal speech, without 
the voice of controversy, and without suspicion.” 

The Rev. David S. Phelan, LL.D., writing for the Roman 
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Catholic church, says: “The year 1898 will go down in history as 
the year in which the United States first raised her voice in the 
world’s chapter. In the same year the Catholic church in this 
country may be said to have entered into Catholic politics.” 
Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D.D., of the Baptist church, writes: 


“Two events of the past year show a drift among Baptists in 
the direction of what are sometimes thought to be more liberal 
beliefs. The first was the publication of Dr. W. N. Clarke’s 
treatise on theology and its instant success—a success quite unex- 
ampled fora book of this kind. Dr. Clarke’s advanced liberal 
theology and his old-fashioned evangelical fervor are a combina- 
tion unique in American theology, and the literary charm of the 
book is as conspicuous as the spiritual. The other event was the 
meeting of the Baptist Congress at Buffalo in October. Here the 
unmistakable preponderance of opinion was in favor of the new 
theology. The Congress was originally established as a means 
of giving a hearing to restless souls in the denomination, men 
who imagined themselves to be ‘liberals,’ who must have some 
sort of safety-valve or burst. It now looks as if the orthodox 
Baptists, if any such are left, will need soon to make effort in turn 
to get a hearing for their views.” 


The most notable event of the year in the Congregationalist 
church was the meeting of the National Council in July, at which 
a delegate from the Congregationalists in England was enthusias- 
tically received. Rev. Henry A. Hazen, D.D., writes: ‘The 
correspondence of these bodies of churches has been among the 
salutary influences which have borne good fruit in the increas- 
ingly cordial relations between Great Britain and the United 
States, a result in which the followers of the Prince of Peace have 
a right to rejoice. ” 

Mr. Rufus M. Jones, of the Society of Friends, writes: 


“This has been a year which has closely tested the fidelity of 
Friends to their ancient and historic testimony against war and in 
behalf of universal peace. Each war in our history has picked off 
a few members, who have yielded when the theory of non-resist- 
ance was brought to a practical test, but the bulk have proved 
true to the original principle, and the number of Friends who 
volunteered in the late war was excessively small. American 
Friends have to quite an extent joined with English Friends in 
an effort to assist the Russian Doukhobors, who have suffered ex- 
tremely for their principles of non-resistance, to emigrate from 
their homes in the Caucasus and to establish themselves where 
they will be free from persecution.” 


F. D. Richards, historian of the Latter-Day Saints, writes: 


“As is the custom in the church, our elders, as a rule, carry the 
Gospel abroad without purse or scrip, as the Master enjoins. 
They usually travel in pairs, taking no thought for the morrow as 
to what they shall eat or wherewithal they shall be clothed, faith- 
fully putting their trust in God, whose messengers they are. In 
their letters and reports they proclaim that the Lord abundantly 
blesses their labors, the ‘signs following the believers,’ as He 
promises, and administers to their daily needs through agencies 
He raises up for them, and that He also answers their prayers in 
behalf of the sick by healing the faithful ones upon whom they 
lay their hands in the name of Christ, our Lord and Master, as 
the Apostle St. James so clearly enjoins. Several meeting-houses 
have been erected and a number of branches of the church, also 
relief societies, Young Men's and Young Ladies’ Mutual Improve- 
ment, and Primary associations, and Sabbath-schools have been 
organized in the several missionary fields during the year.” 


The Methodist bodies in the United States report a steady and 
quiet but energetic activity in all the various departments and 
channels through which their beneficence is carried on. 

Rev. Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., of the Lutheran church, says: 
“The Americanization of the church is proceeding with great 
rapidity, and will be intensified by the check to emigration that 
seems to have occurred.” 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., writes: “The Unitarian 


body is interested and gratified as it sees the steady advance of 
liberal sentiment in religion in all other communions. 


Such 
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steps forward as are taken by the Union Theological Seminary, 
by the convention of the Episcopal church, and in separate pulpits. 
which can not be counted, are all steps in the line to which the 
Unitarian body has consecrated its united efforts.” 

Mr. Carol Norton, of the Christian Scientists, states that the 
attendance at Christian Science churches has more than doubled 
itself during the past twelve months, and that at the end of 1898 
the text-book of the system had gone through one hundred and 
sixty editions of a thousand copies each. 

According to the statistical tables, the Salvation Army has re- 
mained stationary throughout the year so far as the number of its 
communicants in the United States is concerned, while its off- 
shoot, the Volunteers, shows a falling-off of communicants from 
7,000 to 2,000. 





THE LONDON ARTISAN AND THE CHURCH. 


= Tue Literary Dicest of January 7 Mr. William I. Cole 
was quoted on the difficulties which confront the work of the 
Boston churches in the poor districts and among the laboring 
classes. An article in Zhe Guardian (London) by Mr. Arthur 
Chandler, rector of Poplar and a fellow of Brazenose College, 
Oxford, treats of a phase of the same problem in London. 

Mr. Chandler, while admitting that workingmen, as a class, 
show little zeal in attendance of church services, is not convinced 
by any of the numerous specific explanations which are advanced 
to account for this state of affairs. It can not be that men are 
offended by excess of ritual, nor can the difficulty lie in the other 
direction, for the same problem seems to confront every sect and 
denomination. Neither is the explanation, thinks Mr. Chandler, 
to be found in an active animosity toward religion in general. 
He says: 


“What we have to complain of in the matter of religion is not 
hostility, but zndifference—indifference to all forms of religious 
work, high and low, church and chapel, an indifference which is 
mild, tolerant, and impartial. Personally, I come across very 
little atheism in a large working-class parish. Most men believe 
in a God, to whom they ascribe their own vague humanitarian 
impulses and their own lax moral standard—a God who makes 
small demands on them for worship or right conduct, and with 
whom they are consequently on the best of terms. They have no 
sense of sin; they have nothing on their conscience; they have 
never done anything wrong (which means, at the outside, that 
they have never come within the policeman’s grasp) ; they posi- 
tively bask in the sense of the approbation of their indulgent 
Deity. The difficulty is to raise and purify this elementary type 
of religion, to inspire them with belief in historic Christianity, 
and to impress them with the tremendous claims which this creed 
makes on conduct. It is just here, where serious thought and 
moral purpose are wanted, that they stop short. It is not, asa 
rule, that they object to Christianity—for the most part they call 
themselves Christians, and regard their religion (alluded to 
above) as the Christian religion. The simple fact is that they 
won't take the trouble either to seek for truth or to face its con- 
sequences. They stick to a so-called belief, which is really belief 
in nothing but themselves, and remain indifferent to everything 
outside. 

“Now this state of things is very serious; at times it drives one 
almost to despair. But if we are to understand the malady accu- 
rately, and so be able to deal with it hopefully, we must widen 
our outlook still further. There is a general indifference to re- 
ligion; granted. But is this indifference confined to religion? 
Certainly not; it extends among the working class to practically 
every subject beyond bare physical needs and enjoyments. It is 
not religious apathy, but universal apathy, that we have to deal 
with ; it is not so much a downfall of Christian belief as a general 
weakening of moral purpose that we have to face. If the work- 
ingman was slack about religion and keen on other things, the 
problem would be exclusively sfzrztua/, a matter of faith and 
evidences, etc. But if he doesn’t care much about anything, and 
is slack all round, the problem becomes in a wide sense e¢hical, 
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concerned with a state of will. And this is what I believe it to 
be. Weakness of purpose, incapacity for perseverance, absence 
of moral backbone, disinclination for any continuous or concen- 
trated effort—these are qualities which (combined with much that 
is amiable and attractive) characterize the London artisan in all 
his spheres of action. Of course there are—thank God !—excep- 
tions. There are a few men who are keenly interested in labor 
questions and active workers in their trade societies, just as there 
are a fewmen in the various churches who are devout communi- 
cants and actively engaged in all good works. But in each case 
the number is exceedingly small. I say this not only as a parish 
priest, but also as treasurer of the principal labor organization in 
this district, and from a tolerably close acquaintance with trade- 
union representatives on relief committees and elsewhere. With 
the exception of a few, who are of the salt of the earth, an indus- 
trial ideal fares with them no better than a religious ideal. They 
will not take the trouble, or give the necessary attention, intel- 
ligently to grasp, and steadily pursue, either the one or the other. 
They can be galvanized into jerky and evanescent excitement in 
any direction. They are ready to ‘demonstrate’ at any time and 
for almost any object. They will insist vehemently on labor rep- 
resentation and progressive programs, but do not turn out and 
vote at guardian, vestry, county council, or school-board elec- 


“The real malady, then, is general s/ackness of moral fiber, 
appearing equally in religion and politics, in work and recreation. 
Where does it come from? And how can it be cured? No doubt 
many causes might be alleged, such as the uncertainty of employ- 
ment in many trades, leading to a sort of hand-to-mouth attitude 
and temperament on the part of the employed, or an inadequate 
smattering of many subjects in elementary education, producing 
a superficial and desultory frame of mind. The second hypothe- 
sis is, Ithink, correct in tracing the evil back to the days of child- 
hood; but I believe that the true cause is to be found in the some 
life of the children, and consists in the almost complete absence 
of any real moral training and discipline exercised by their 
parents. 

“The children of working-people run wild when little mites, 
and are allowed to do exactly as they like; parental authority is 
not exhibited in the beginning, and so comes to be defied later on. 
Consequently, parents are always complaining that their children 
are quite unmanageable, even before they leave school; and 
when they have gone to work at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
the mothers as a rule have no idea that they could exercise any 
control or even moral influence over these independent wage- 
earners. Thus it comes about that children are never taught the 
most elementary lessons of obedience and self-control; they never 
learn to discipline their wills by regularity in such simple things 
as the time of going to bed, saying their prayers, coming home 
straight from school, quickness in their errands, usefulness about 
the house, etc. Parents groan over the result, and say that it was 
very different in their own young days. But, in matter of fact, 
a reaction from the hardness of those days has led to an excessive 
softness and flabbiness to-day. A great deal of good work is 
being done by individuals and societies to make child-life brighter 
and happier, and parents are not unnaturally misled into believ- 
ing that they can best do their duty in harmony with modern 
ideas by indulging the children universally, giving them their 
own way in everything, and crossing them in nothing. Conse- 
qvently, the children have no ‘grit,’ noself-control, no will-power 
worth speaking of. 

“No doubt many ‘upper-class’ parents are just as foolish, but 
the boys are largely saved from the effects of this folly by their 
residence for many years in boarding-schools, and by the magnifi- 
cent moral discipline of such things as football or rowing at school 
or university. A boy who has gone through a course of fagging 
and compulsory football at school, and has then submitted to be 
coached for the Torpids at Oxford on icily cold afternoons through- 
out February, has learnt lessons of endurance and self-control 
which have never been taught to his less favored brothers in 
Blackwall. The working-lad has had no such moral training, has 
never acquired this habit of doggedly doing disagreeable things ; 
such discipline as he has been subject to in school or workshop 
only serves to make the anarchy at home more glaring as a con- 
trast and more welcome as a relief. Naturally, then, his will has 
no steadiness or toughness about it; he ‘does what he thinks he 
will’, takes up anything that strikes his fancy, and drops it di- 
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rectly the novelty wears off and perseverance is required; and 
does not improve in this respect as he gets older.” 


According to Mr. Chandler, then, the roof of the trouble is in 
the home training. Any steps that will tend to supply the defi- 
ciency there will be steps.in the right direction. The moral slack- 
ness which is so deplorable in its results is easier to prevent than 
tocure. If a sane and wholesome discipline can be introduced 
into the life of the child, the likelihood of general sloppiness of 
character in the man will be greatly diminished. But the child 
must be reached through the mother. The remedy suggested by 
Mr. Chandler is toarouse the conscience of the mothers in regard 
to their great responsibility in the training of their boysand girls. 
And to accomplish this they must be banded together, as in the 
Mothers’ Union, the first rule of which is, “Try, by God’s help, 
to make your children obedient, truthful, and pure.” Mr. 
Chandler says: “It is not too much to say that if only mothers 
could be got tosubstitute wise training for thoughtless indulgence 
in their treatment of their children, the wilderness of East London 
would blossom like a rose with the flowers of virtue and religion.” 





WAS THE FALL UPWARD OR DOWNWARD? 


CCORDING to Mr. John Wright Buckham, the movement of 
the race from its infancy has been both downward and up- 
ward. He says (7he Christian Register, January 19) : 


“Even the most radical evolutionist would concede that, in the 
first stages of his emergence from the animal, man was, as com- 
pared with his present state, innocent; that is, free from the 
moral transgression which has accompanied advancing intelli- 
gence. In that sense his development has been downward; for, 
the farther he has advanced in civilization, the more widely has 
he departed from his pristine innocence and the more diabolical 
in scope and power has human evil become. It is impossible, in 
the nature of the case, for an ignorant being to sin so deliber- 
ately, so malevolently, so disastrously, as one who is educated. 
And, the farther the race has progressed, the more terribly has 
it, in the person of its worst representatives, sinned against itself 
and its Creator. Beside the innocence of his dog, many a man 
has seen himself a very devil. Judged on its worst side, human- 
ity certainly has fallen leagues upon leagues from its early inno- 
cence. 


“And yet virtue is as much higher an estate than innocence as 
evil is lower; and man in his progress from the animal has at- 
tained virtue as well as fallen into vice. Holiness, which is the 
free and strenuous choice of good, is as much superior to inno- 
cence, which is the involuntary immunity from evil, as a living 
organism is superior to an inorganic structure. Simultaneously 
with its lapse into sin the race has leaped to virtue. Looked at 
on its best side, humanity has advanced gloriously and immeas- 
urably from its early estate. 

“The Eden story conforms as readily to the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis as to that of a fall from a state of perfection. In fact, the 
doctrine of Adamic perfection is a fabrication of theologians, 
which has little or no justification in the Genesis pastoral. There 
we have a view of two innocent and undeveloped mortals who 
have not even tasted of the tree of knowledge. A crude science 
of agriculture, the art of language sufficient to communicate with 
one another and give names to the objects about them, and a 
childlike sense of God are the sum of their attainments. Milton’s 
lofty representation of their exalted intelligence and converse is 
admirable poetry, but so manifestly out of keeping with the sim- 
ple picture in Genesis that it would have been deemed a carica- 
ture, had not theology lent it the solemn sanction of its own 
scholastic extravagance. The Adam and Eve of Scripture are as 
far inferior, both in virtue and intelligence, to the average Chris- 
tian of to-day as they are superior in innocence and piety to the 
average criminal of to-day. 

“Progress and regress, conquest and degradation, have gone 
on side by side in the history of humanity. There has been a fall 
upward as well as a fall downward.” | 
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A STEP TOWARD THE UNIFICATION OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 


HE free Evangelical churches of England have prepared and 


unanimously accepted a common statement of faith in the 


form of a new catechism. ‘This is the crowning result of a move- 


ment which was started two years ago by the general committee 
of the National Council of these churches, with the view to show- 
ing their substantial agreement in relation to the fundamental 
and essential truths of Christianity. The churches represented 
in the formulating of this catechism were the Baptists, the Con- 
gregationalists, the various divisions of Methodism, the Presby- 
terians, andthe Bible Christians. It is within reason to state that 


this step may yet promote the practical unity of these churches in 
England. 


The first draft of the catechism was drawn up by the Rev. Dr. 
J. O. Dykes, principal of the Presbyterian College at Cambridge. 
After revision by a preliminary committee, it was deliberated 
upon, further revised, and accepted unanimously by a representa- 
tive committee of twenty. From this new catechism, which was 
officially published in London last month, we quote some signifi- 
cant clauses: 


1. Question.—What is the Christian religion? 

Answer.—It is the religion founded by our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, who has brought to us the full knowledge of God 
and of eternal life. 

2. Q.—How must we think of God? 

A.—God is the one Eternal Spirit, Creator and Sustainer of all 
things; He is Love, boundless in wisdom and power, perfect in 
holiness and justice, in mercy, and truth. 

3. Q.—By what name has Jesus taught us to call God? 

A.—Our Father in heaven. 

4. Q.—What do we learn from this name of Father? 

A.—We learn that God made us in His own image, that He 
cares for us by His wise providence, and that He loves us far 
bette: than any earthly parent can. 

5s. Q.—What does Jesus say about Himself? 

4.—That He is the Son of God, whom the Father in His great 
love sent into the world to be our Savior from sin. 


33. Q.—What is the Holy Catholic church? 

A.—It is that holy society of believers in Christ Jesus which 
He founded, of which He is the only Head, and in which He 
dwells by His Spirit; so that, tho made up of many communions, 
organized in various modes, and scattered throughout the world, 
it is yet One in Him. 

34. Q.—For what ends did our Lord found His church? 

A.—He united His people into this visible brotherhood for the 
worship of God and the ministry of the Word and the Sacraments ; 
for mutual edification, the administration of discipline, and the 
advancement of His Kingdom. 

35. Q.—What is the essential mark of a true branch of the 
Catholic church? 

A.—The essential mark of a true branch of the Catholic church 
is the presence of Christ, through His indwelling Spirit, mani- 
fested in holy life and fellowship. 

36. Q.—What is a free church? 

A.—A church which acknowledges none but Jesus Christ as 
Head, and, therefore, exercises its right to interpret and admin- 
ister His laws without restraint or control by the state. 

37. Q.— What is the duty of the church to the state? 

A.—To observe all the laws of the state unless contrary to the 
teaching of Christ; to make intercession for the people, and par- 
ticularly for those in authority; to teach both rulers and subjects 
the eternal principles of righteousness, and to imbue the nation 
with the spirit of Christ. 

38. Q.—What is the duty of the state to the church? 

A.—To protect all branches of the church and their individual 
members in the enjoyment of liberty to worship God, and in 
efforts to promote the religion of Christ, which do not interfere 
with the civil rights of others. 

39. Q.—What is a Christian minister? 

A.—A Christian minister is one who is called of God and the 
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church to be a teacher of the Word and a pastor of the flock of 
Christ. 

40. Q.—How may the validity of such a ministry be proved? 

A.—The decisive proof of a valid ministry is the sanction of the 
Divine Head of the church, manifested in the conversion of sin- 
ners and the edification of the body of Christ. 

41. Q.—What are the sacraments of the church? 

A.—Sacred rites instituted by our Lord Jesus to make more 
plain by visible signs the inward benefits of the Gospel, to assure 
us of His promised grace, and, when rightly used, to become a 
means to convey it to our hearts. 

42. Q.—How many sacraments are there? 

A.—Two only: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


The catechism contains in all fifty-two questions and answers. 
It will be seen even in these excerpts that ‘the aim has been to 
emphasize the spiritual character of the church, thereby obscur- 
ing the merely organic grounds of dissension. 

The New York Sum (January 30) prints the catechism in full, 
and comments as follows: 


“In submitting this new catechism for the common use of 
Evangelicalism the commission refer to the fact that ‘no such 
combined statement of interdenominational belief has ever previ- 
ously been attempted, much less achieved, since the lamentable 
day when Martin Luther contended with Huldreich Zwingli,’ or 
more than three hundred years ago. . . . The increasing ten- 
dency of those churches to make light of past differences of doc- 
trinal statement, of ecclesiastical organization, and in the relative 
prominence given to specific doctrines, which formerly led to acri- 
monious controversies and even to bloodshed, is one of the most 
striking manifestations in the religious world at this time. Its 
importance, too, appears to be great when we remember, as the 
report of the commission puts it, that the theologians who have 
prepared this catechism ‘represent, directly or indirectly, the be- 
liefs of not less, and probably many more, than sixty millions of 
avowed Christians in all parts of the world.’ ...... ° 

“In general, this attempt to harmonize the belief of the churches 
described as Evangelical is worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion. It would have been impossible a generation ago, or even 
fifteen years ago, and that it is possible now is a fact of great 
significance,” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Michigan Christian Advocate says: “India is to be represented inthe 
United States Senate by two Methodists. Hon. C. W. Fairbanks, the pres- 
ent Senator, is a trustee of Meridian Street Church, Indianapolis, and Mr. 
Albert J. Beveridge, the new Senator, isa steward in the same church,” 


“ THERE are now in New York,” says Zhe J/nterior, “from the Presby- 
tery of Chicago, Dr. Burrell, of the Collegiate Church, the wealthiest next 
to Trinity in America; Dr. Johnston in the Madison Avenue Church; Dr. 
Hillis (soon) in Plymouth Church; Dr. Brown, secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Dr. Thompson, secretary of Home Missions.” 


THE gift of a Buddhist temple to the Ningpo Methodist mission is an un- 
precedented incident, it issaid, in the history of missions. The villagers 
were not only willing it should be used as a preaching hall and school, but 
would convey it by a legal deed of gift. The British consul pronounced 
the deed legally valid. In addition to the temple and its demesne, twenty- 
two Chinese acres of land have also been conveyed. 


The Western Christian Advocate reprints from an old hymnal the follow- 
ing lines expressive of the militant spirit of the Old Methodism: 


“The devil, Calvin, and Tom Paine 
May hate the Methodists in vain ; 
Their doctrines shall be downward hurled, 
The Methodists will take the world.” 


The Christian Commonwealth, London, records the death of “Brother 
Prince” the founder of Agapemone, or Abode of Love, at Spaxton, near 
Bridgewater. “Brother Prince’s followers,” it says, “were mostly, and 
still are, wealthy ladies and gentlemen who believed him to be the incar- 
nation of the Holy Spirit. They lived chiefly in the luxurious convent of 
Sparton, but a few years ago a London branch was established at Clapton. 
This is called Ark of the Covenant. The church is large and handsome, 
having cost about $100,000,” 


IN the course of an article sketching the histories of some early English 
ecclesiastics, a writer in Zhe Windsor Magazine (London) tells what it 
cost to burn aheretic. The items are taken from the municipal records of 
Canterbury, dated 1535, and are as follows: 


For the expenses of bringing a heretic from London,,........ 148. 8d. 
Por 236 loads Of Wood to Burn BiG...ccccccccevscecsc.covcccece 2s. od. 
Pe BEN os 656 och as steeds cobb voednsicntsctdtansediesenseds rd. 


A stake and staple.. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


PEACE AND WAR IN THE SUDAN. 


AR, so long the ruling spirit of the Sudan, is gradually 
driven southward and civilization is beginning to assert 
itself. Horatio Kitchener, who seems to combine something of 
the wisdom of a ruler with the talents of a soldier, has suggested 
the establishment of a first-rate college at Khartum as the best 
means for reconciling the natives to British rule. The only ad- 
verse criticism comes from religious quarters, especially the 
Catholics, whose doctrine receives greater consideration under 
the eagles of France than beneath the banners of England. Zhe 
Weekly Register, London, says: 


“French patriotism will even tolerate the missionary’s cross on 
condition that it forms, sooner or later, a sort of flag-staff for the 
French colors. Meanwhile England, so far as it is represented 
by the city of London, presents a rather contrary view. It does 
not need the aid of the missionary as a pioneer. The cannon-ball 
has cleared the way; and on the heels of the soldier is to tread, 
not the missionary, but the schoolmaster. Over a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, as a sort of conscience-money, is to be taken to 
Khartum by Lord Kitchener, to teach the people to read—not, 
indeed, the English Bible, but the advertisements of English 
traders. The avowal has been made with a frankness which 
some might mistake for cynicism. 

“That such will be the sentiment of Catholics at any rate, we 
have no doubt. . . . The progress of events in the Sudan has, 
we are assured, and can readily believe, been followed with great 
attention by Leo XIII., who proposes to entrust to the Coptic 
Catholics the work of spreading Catholicism in Egypt and the 
Sudan in connection with his scheme for the unification of the 
Eastern churches. . . . Moreover, the work of the Coptic Catho- 
lic missions in the Sudan will, it is said, be entirely favorable to 
the maintenance of British influence. The Vatican, therefore, 
counts upon the material and moral support of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to aid it in giving a fresh impulse to the spread of the 
Gospel in the interior of Africa.” 


That a velvet covering to the mailed fist of the Briton is not 
altogether unnecessary is admitted by more than one English 
writer. This is what happened at Omdurman, according to an 
article by E. N. Bennet, in 7he Contemporary Review : 


“For the three next days the pillage of the surrendered city 
continued. As one entered the town one was continually met by 
little groups of soldiers carrying loot of all kinds. On September 
3 1 came across two British soldiers who had forcibly seized a bag 
of money and were carrying it off tothe camp. A native servant 
brought his master a roll of richly worked cloth, some beautifully 
inlaid boxes, and, to crown all, a large elephant’s tusk... . 
Worse things even than mere looting of property occurred. On 
September 4 an Arab came to my tent and told me that the native 
soldiers had forcibly carried off his wife and little son to their 
camp three miles away along the river. My servant knew the 
man in question, and corroborated his story. I gave him some 
rice and biscuit, and sent him off to Slatin Pasha to see if any 
means could be found torestore the woman and boy to their home. 
My servant also told me that a friend of his had the night before 
been shot dead by a Sudanese soldier because he refused to sur- 
render a bag of money.” 


Mr. Bennet has not earned much praise for his ¢rfosé, which is 
regarded as very unpatriotic. Zhe St. J/ames’s Gazette, which 
does not see that much good is done by calling him a “conceited 
puppy ” and “milksop,” nevertheless says: 


“He allows that we were fighting savages who themselves give 
no quarter, and in this matter the rule of ‘Do ut des’ applies 
very strictly. The Dervish wounded expected no quarter, and 
would endeavor to kill even those who were helping them. You 
can not be humane with such a foe; and it is the simple fact that 
in wars of the more ferocious nature all concerned become hard- 
ened and barbarized. What we have to settle in order to recon- 
cile ourselves to having been the immediate cause of this kind of 
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thing is the inquiry whether the reconquest of the Sudan was or 
was not, on the whole, a benefit to humanity. Also, it is mere 
good sense to ask whether a short, sharp agony of this kind was 
not to be preferred to the prolonged rule of the Khalifa and his 
brutal Baggara. .. . The plundering and murdering by the 
camp-followers could only have been stopped by the exertions of 
a powerful military police told off to keep order behind the army 
and on the field. But where was Lord Kitchener to find trust- 
worthy white soldiers to be spared for the work? To have em- 
ployed natives for the purpose would have been useless. As for 
the scenes in the town, they are such as have always accompanied 
the sack of cities, even when the conquerors have not consisted 
largely of Sudanese barbarians. . . . Now one does not see what 
purpose Mr. Bennet can reasonably have hoped to serve by drag- 
ging out all the ‘tacenda’ of the Omdurman campaign. More- 
over, we are perfectly convinced that when 7he Westminster 
Gazette asks Parliament to inquire into the matter it is asking 
the members to waste their time, and to provoke much bitter 
feeling to no good end.” 


Discipline is, however, likely to be maintained in future, for 
another war is looming up in which the cooperation of the 
Khalifa’s late subjects will be valuable. Zhe Saturday Review, 
speaking of Abyssinia, says: 


““Menelik’s claims in the West are quite inconsistent with the 
new boundaries of the Egyptian Sudan. In spite of treaties, he 
was not long ago meditating a descent into the valley of the 
Nile. The crushing victory at Omdurman and the withdrawal of 
Major Marchand from Fashoda have appreciably cooled his ardor, 
but Egypt can never be altogether at peace while Abyssinia is at 
war.” 





WANTED: FRENCH PURITANS. 


HE Puritan fathers, needless to say, have never lacked 
tributes from their posterity ; they are now receiving them 
from the nation least likely, one would have supposed, to give 
it—France. Intolerant as many of their views and actions may 
have been, it was the intolerance of conviction, and the Puri- 
tan did not spare himself any more than he spared others. It 
was he who first proclaimed the rights of man, he who opposed 
slavery, and his inflitence is not yet gone, despite the ridicule 
which some nowadays heapupon him. No greater tribute can be 
paid to his memory than is contained in a series of articles on the 
condition of France in the Amsterdam Handelsblad. ‘“ Having 
said A the French people must needs say Bb,” remarks the writer. 
“In order to cover up corruption and injustice the French wilfully 
refuse justice to be done in the Dreyfus case. But it is a truism 
that punishment follows sin, and the French nation will be effaced 
unless—Puritanism comes to its assistance.” We summarize fur- 
ther as follows: 


When morality was at its lowest ebb in England, Cromwell and 
his Puritans cleared the air. The spirit of Milton, Pym, and 
Cromwell alone could save France, a country at present given 
over to moral anarchy. Outwardly, certainly, order can be re- 
stored by a dictator, but the French people must be born again to 
be saved. Is there no Catholic Cromwell to save them? Shall 
1900 bring a new revolution, pure of spirit and unselfish? 

There is nothing so grand, so imposing as the awakening of a 
nation’s conscience. The conscience of England created Puritan 
England, and, somber as was the spectacle, England was really 
purified by it. How grandly such a movement would act in 
France! The two greatest monuments of the Puritan spirit are 
Bunyan’s prose and Milton’s poetry, the works of men who were 
entirely unselfish. Such whirlwinds are necessary to remove th¢ 
stench of modern French literature. We, who love France fcr 
her great past and shiver at the idea of a German-Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony unsoftened by Latin influence, know that nothing 
can save France except a few noble characters who are able to 
arouse the conscience of the French people. Unless spiritual and 
intellectual champions arise, France will become Spain No. 2. 


Unfortunately, the mouthpieces of public opinion, the news- 
papers. prevent this revival. Our writer says: 
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“I do not mean such sedate papers as the Zemfs, which aro 
better known abroad than in their own country, but sheets like 
the Petzt Journal, with its millions of readers, papers which 
preach hatred and vainglory without cessation. 

“Being edited by ignorant men, men who are not willing even 
to learn and who will not tell the truth because it does not pay, 
these papers not only poison the people against the best men in 
France, but also against foreign countries, altho they know noth- 
ing of foreign lands. Nothing is more adapted to impress a jour- 
nalist with a sense of his responsibility than the study of French 
journalism. The French papers are organs of hatred. They 
speak of the ‘fate’ which pursues France. They create that fate 
themselves. ‘The deeds done by Frenchmen to-day are the result 
of the seed sown by French journalists—a crop of injustice and 
hatred is the harvest."—7ranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. : 





THE END OF THE ANTI-ANARCHIST CON- 
FERENCE. 


F the information regarding the late anti-Anarchist Confer- 
ence in Rome iscorrect, “Jarturiunt montes, nascetur ridi- 
culus mus” is the proper verdict tor the result of its labors. But 
the delegates sat behind closed doors, they were men not given 
to tattling, and it is quite possible that anarchism will be com- 
bated in secret. According to common report (nothing official 
has been given out) combined. action on the part of the powers 
is impossible. Only a moderate majority voted for the sugges- 
tions contained in the following summary : 


An international bureau for the supervision of anarchism to be 
formed in Berlin; to which Germany, Austria, France, England, 
Russia, Belgium, Holland, Italy, and Switzerland are to send 
one representative each. The police of Europe are to be in com- 
munication with this bureau continually. The expenses will] be 
shared equally. 

Separate treaties of extradition are to be agreed upon between 
the countries interested. All persons who profess anarchism 
openly, who possess anarchist literature, correspond with an- 
archists, are members of anarchist clubs, or manufacture or possess 
bombs will be regarded as anarchists. Anarchists will be pun- 
ished according to the laws of the country in which they commit 
their crimes. Censorship is to be exercised in the case of an- 
archist periodicals, and their editors, publishers, printers, and 
agents will be treated as anarchists. 


Criminal proceedings against anarchists will be carried on be- 
hind closed doors, to rob them of that notoriety which is con- 
fessedly their chief incentive. 

Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Denmark, Montenegro, Servia, and Rumania accepted 
these proposals. England, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, and Greece dissented. A proposal to treat 
Nihilists, Young-Turks, Irredentists, and Fenians as anarchists 
was rejected unanimously. 

The Taged/att, Berlin, says: 


“The difference between Conservative, Liberal, and Moderate 
countries is too great to permit an agreement. The definition of 
the term anarchism in itself presents almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. The only result of the conference therefore is that a few 
policemen, more or less trained to hunt anarchists, have been 
enabled to exchange ideas.” 


The London L£conomzst points out that special laws against 
anarchists would entail restriction of the liberties of all. The 
Socialists everywhere assume that the anarchists are not suffi- 
ciently organized to be met by other organizations. Many Con- 
Servative men believe that ridicule is the best means to crush 
anarchism. Lothar Bucher, in the Neue Jahrhundert, Cologne, 
quotes Bismarck to the following effect : 


\narchism is Slavic, and sometimes Latin, but not Germanic. 
Anong the English, Germans, and Americans it can not flourish. 
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Most, with his gory talk and writing, was squelched by ridicule 
in the United States. The Germanic races are too philosophical 
to favor anarchism. 

We don’t want any more special laws. There is no one among 
us, not even a Minister of State, who does not continually break 
some law. Whatis known as “loitering,” or “indecent behavior,” 
or some other “technical charge” is quite sufficient to enable the 
police to arrest suspected persons. But I do not agrée with those 
people who are always complaining about the behavior of the 
police. I am always reminded of the story of the police commis- 
sioner of Hanover. A wealthy man complained to him that the 
policemen were unnecessarily abrupt in addressing the public. 
“Well, you see,” said the commissioner, “I’ve advertised for 
society men to join the force, but I can’t get them!” 

The anarchists are, no doubt, demented. In that I agree with 
Lombroso. Therefore they should be locked up. The death 
penalty need not be applied in their case. When an insane per- 
son attacks me I shall defend myself, but, if possible, I shall do 
so without hurting him.— 7ranslations made for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


EXPANSIONISTS AND ANTI-EXPANSIONISTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


. OWEVER much the British may be pleased,” says thé ' 

Amsterdam Handelsdlad, “the friends of peace will be 
little satisfied with England's new foreign policy.” The fact is 
that the majority of the British people, according to their news- 
papers, demand what is termed a “strong ” policy—extension of 
British power and repression of the competitors of Great Britain. 
Liberals and Conservatives agree on this point, and the few who 
suggest that there is plenty of scope for enterprise in developing 
the possessions already held by Great Britain are driven to the 
wall. A writer in 7he Fortnightly Review expresses himself, in 
the main, as follows: 


The Manchester school, which opposes a strong foreign policy, 


does not reckon with the impulses of the people. The masses 


‘are not cosmopolitan anywhere, and least of all in England, 


where they are spoiling for a fight rather than peaceful. The 
people as a whole regard England as a kind of castle, and the 
rest of the world as the estate belonging to the excellent race who 
inhabit the castle. Democracy loves power and the appearance 
of power. Lord Rosebery has understood this, and he followed 
the same policy as the Conservatives. Henceforth the two politi- 
cal parties in England will be united for a strong foreign policy, 
much to the advantage of the country. 


In The National Review Mr. H. W. Wilson advocates a sys- 
tem of instruction in patriotism similar to that in vogue in Ameri- 
can schools. He says: 


“The British boy and girl, and the nation generally, should be 
made familiar with the story of heroic Englishmen—men such as 
Drake, Wolfe, Nelson, Cromwell, Havelock, Chatham, and Gor- 
don himself. To hold up an ideal of statesmanship, the truest, 
strongest, and loftiest type of Anglo-Saxon, what study could be 
better than that of the life of Abraham Lincoln?... In our 
board schools an effort should be made to have the portrait of the 
Queen and the national flag always displayed and saluted on 
stated occasions, while the importance of the navy should be 
taught as a lesson. In our public schools the navy and army 
should not be forgotten, and the geography of the British empire 
should certainly be rescued from the neglect in which only too 
often it slumbers. The regular singing of patriotic songs and 
performance of military drill are not considered wicked by hard- 
headed Americans. It is difficult to understand why so many 
Englishmen should object to them in schools.” 


It is of no little moment that the Cobden Club even maps out a 
somewhat large task for the resources of Great Britain: No coun- 
try is to be allowed to raise protective duties in territories where 
British trade has been established by treaty at some time or other. 
Persuasion is to be tried, but if this is ineffective, force must be 
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used to insure obedience to Britain’s demands. This program 
suits even the most violent jingoes. The Daily Graphic says: 


“The Cobden Club has in short nailed to the mast what Dr. 
Spence Watson has elegantly called ‘that filthiest of Tory rags— 
a spirited foreign policy.’ Henceforth it will work as a vigilance 
committee to keep Downing Street well up to a strong foreign 
policy—at least, so far as resisting a repetition of the Madagascar 
trick, or of warning foreigners against tampering with open 
doors in China and similarly situated countries is concerned. 
We need scarcely say that we welcome this decision as a precious 
reinforcement of the best kind of imperialism.” 


Some papers, like; 7he Morning Advertiser, nevertheless, 
point out that commercial liberty is not enough. Free trade is 
what England may grant to others, but her people will favor that 
more spirited form of imperialism which leads to the determina- 
tion that distant lands must be taken under the protection of the 
British flag to make them prosperous. 

But while the overwhelming majority of Britons agree that it is 
time to teach the world that Britain is its mistress, there is some 
divergence as to what nation should first be taught the lesson. 
Many agree with a writer in Zhe Contemporary Review, who 
regards the German Emperor as the arch enemy, bent upon noth- 
ing less than making Germany the first commercial and colonial 
country. He must be destroyed with the help of the United 
States. On the whole, however, it is thought more expedient to 
destroy first the French fleet, and France is invited to hand over 
her fishing rights in Newfoundland, her trade with her own col- 
ony Madagascar, her treaty right in Siam, and many other rights. 
“If France concedes our just demands we will be generous,” says 
The Standard. Butas France does not regard the British claims 
as just, she is addressed in language like the following, which we 
quote from Zhe St. James's Gazette: 


“Has the reader ever seen the face of a French peasant, and in 
particular the face of a French peasant woman, when he or she 
is resolutely intent on extorting an overcharge of, say, ten sous? 
If he has, he will remember the personification of impudent 
cupidity presented by the extortioner, the intent glitter of the 
shifty little eyes, and the expression of concentrated impudence in 
the greedy flat face with the big mouth and the prominent cheek- 
bones. It is a spectacle altogether suz generis, and goes a long 
way to account for the French nation. . . . Yet we doubt if any- 
body out of the Foreign Office had realized the whole extent of 
the truth—the shameless breach of definite promises, the almost 
comic audacity of aggression on the part of subordinates, the un- 
speakably insolent parade of indifference made by the little poli- 
ticians whom the accidental ups and downs of French parliamen- 
tary life first carry to the Quai d’Orsay, and then wash back into 
the lobbies.” 


The anti-imperialists are somewhat scattered, but their organs 
are not without influence. The Dublin Natzon, which believes 
that “the year just opened can scarcely close without an outbreak 
of strife between France and Great Britain,” defends the exclu- 
sion of British traders from Madagascar as follows : 


“In their resistance to the French the Malagassy were led by 
English officers and supplied with English munitions of war. 
Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury and the London Foreign Office ap- 
pear to have been innocent enough to suppose that when French 
domination was established and the country pacified under 
French rule, things were to be allowed to go on as they had gone 
previously, and Madagascar to remain a profitable center of Brit- 
ish trade and largely subject to British influence! We have been 
told over and over again by British statesmen that ‘the trade fol- 
lows the flag.’ On what reasonable ground can England object 
to French Ministers acting on and endeavoring to enforce a simi- 
lar principle? One reason, and only one, exists in our judgment. 
A desperate and determined effort is being made to prepare the 
public mind of Britain for armed conflict with France, and the 
new Blue Book contains a portion of the arguments which have 
been prepared for this unholy purpose. Against such tactics 
Irishmen, at all events, have liberty to protest. War means cost 
and loss to this kingdom in blood and money, and we pay tribute 
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enough to England without having the exactions from which we 
suffer increased by the expenditure inseparable from what must 
prove, if it should unhappily occur, a prolonged and sanguinary 
struggle.” 


The Westminster Gazette, London, thinks that at least the 


Newfoundland fisheries question could be settled amicably. 


France may be willing to accept in exchange for her fishing rights 
some territory which is practically valueless to Great Britain. It 
adds . 


“At all events, and whatever in the balance be the rights and 
wrongs of this matter, the practical conclusion is that we want 
something of which France is lawfully possessed, and for which, 
if we are to get it, we must be prepared to pay compensation. 
Now, it is not to be supposed that in the present state of affairs, 
a French government will make any overtures to us. A French 
minister, if asked about Newfoundland, would probably reply 
that, so far as he was concerned, there was no question. .. . 
Therefore, if any other conclusion is to be arrived at, the over- 
ture must be made by our own Government, which must be pre- 
pared to make a solid offer for the French shore.” 


Of some interest also is what the Radical M. P. Labouchere 
says in his 7ruth. ‘“Labby,” as he is called, generally goes his 
own way, but he influences a not inconsiderable part of the edu- 
cated public. He expresses himself to the following effect : 


Much of this rampant “imperialism” is due to the assumption 
that the United States will assist Great Britain to protect the 
“open door” so necessary to British trade. But that isa mistake, 
arising from the assumption that the people of Great Britain are 
specially favored by Providence, and that, after all, other nations 
are bound to exert themselves in the interest of England. The 
greatest objection to imperialism is that the British empire is 
already too large and unwieldy for our resources. India and 
Egypt are quite enough; we should avoid further complications 
in China or Africa. Great Britain has already hundreds of mil- 
lions of subjects with no more civic rights than a prairie dog. It 
is not in her interest to increase the number. We have not 
enough soldiers to keep all these people in subjection, and are 
forced to raise troops among the conquered races themselves. 
Now, history often repeats itself. Our system is the system of 
Carthage; Mr. Chamberlain is the reembodiment of a Carthagin- 
ian merchant. But when Carthage was hard pressed, the soldiers 
she had raised among her subject races turned against her. 


Justice, London, the organ of the Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion, expresses itself in similar terms. It says: 


““We seem to be submerged just now beneath a wave of pirati- 
cal imperialism. The parties and forces which in the past have 
opposed the kind of wholesale brigandage which finds favor to- 
day appear to have been swept away. . . . The massacre of the 
Matabele, the betrayal and enslavement of the Bechuanas, the 
suppression of the Egyptian fellaheen, the slaughter of the Su- 
danese—all these crimes are condoned and glorified. For they 
serve the interests of our ruling classes, they are incidents in the 
work of imperial expansion. But these subject races who are 
crushed beneath the iron heel of capitalist civilization do not go 
wholly unavenged. 

“Like charity, imperialism covers a multitude of sins, and is 
destructive of the moral character of the nation. Nothing has 
been proved more efficacious in subverting a domestic reform 
movement than a foreign war....... 

“The Sepoy mutiny of forty years ago is not entirely forgotten, 
and should show how readily and savagely the natives of ou! 
great Eastern empire would fight against the hated Feringhee, 
even despite the effects of military training and discipline. How 
much more when these were on their side and they had the op- 
portunity, in almost perfect safety, of washing out the memory 
of ages of wrong in the blood of the hated race which had op- 
pressed them solong....... 

“Our youth turn a deaf ear to the seductive cajolery of the re- 
cruiting sergeant; our ranks are thin; the voluntary system ‘> 
declared to be out of date, and even our navy is undermannec 
From some points of view there may be nothing to regret in a'! 
this, but it certainly does not lessen the danger to ourselves of 
the development and training of our alien army.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW TO MAKE A LIFE-MASK. 


NE of the most interesting and valuable relics of a deceased 
great man is a “death-mask” or plaster cast of his face. 
Princeton University possesses a notable collection of these 
masks, and descriptions of them in the daily press have made 
the subject familiar. But it is by no means necessary to wait for 
a man’s death in order to take a cast of his face. It can be done 
just as well while he is living, if he is only willing to keep still 
long enough. Any one may thus make a collection of “‘life- 
masks” that are not only interesting but anthropologically valu- 
able. In Popular Science News, January, Harlan I. Smith gives 
directions for making a life-mask. He says: 


“Human life-masks may easily be taken by any one who is at 
all precise, neat, and willing to devote two or three hours to 
learning and experimenting in this interesting work. Life-masks 
are always more satisfactory than death-masks, as they result in 
a cast of a normal instead of a pathological face. 

“There is absolutely no danger, altho it is difficult to convince 
some subjects of the truth of this statement....... 

“When taking a life-mask, the subject is told to sit naturally, 
with the head held slightly forward and the eyes gently closed. 
An apron is put over the clothes for protection, and a tuft of cot- 
ton is placed in each ear to keep out theplaster. The hair on and 
bordering the face is then filled with a paste made of soap and 
water. If the subject has a mustache, it is filled with soap and 
moided into its natural shape. A very little lard, sweet oil, or 
grease is rubbed over the entire surface to be cast, but care is 
taken not to fill the pores and wrinkles. The natural oil of the 
skin is often sufficient without this application. 

“The plaster being mixed, by dropping it into water, as only 
an experienced plaster-worker can do it, one is ready to begin. 
The mixing of the plaster to the proper consistence is one of the 
most important parts of the work. A little salt may be added to 
make it set faster, or a little glue to delay the hardening. Bluing 
or other color is usually added, so that, when one comes to chisel 
the mold from the cast, the two parts can be easily distinguished. 

“The plaster is splashed over the face with a spoon, knife, or 
stick. The breathing of the subject draws the plaster up, an 
eighth or a quarter of an inch, into the nostrils. Thus the mask 
receives the full impression of the nose without any distortion of 
that organ by tubes being inserted init. The plaster is prevented 
from being drawn up too far by unconsciously careful control of 
the breath. As the plaster, in setting, reaches the consistence of 
cream, it may be applied with a knife-blade, and so the mask is 
built upon until the mold has the desired thickness. Care must 
be taken to have all parts of the face completely covered while 
the plaster is thin and will take in the finest lines. ‘The mask 
must be built strongly where it encircles the face and extends 
from the forehead to the chin. But under noconsideration should 
the hardening plaster be pressed so much against the thin film 
first applied as to crush it against the face. It is evident that no 
plaster should be spread over the openings to the nostrils, and 
should any drop over them it may be removed by the outward 
breathing of the subject. As this is likely to be done so vigor- 
ously as to cause facial movements sufficient to crack the thin 
mask, it is best for the operator to remove the obnoxious particle 
with a pencil, nail, straw, or other convenient instrument. 

“Within ten or twelve minutes after the plaster is mixed and 
two or three minutes after it is fully applied, the mask may be 
Temoved by pulling gently forward and downward. In the case 
of vhite people both ears may often be taken. With some In- 
dians, whose cheeks are wider than the region just back of the 
cheek bones, unless they are very fat so that the mask may be 
Squeezed off, it may be broken intotwo parts. If this is done, it 
should at once be put together in order that the parts may match 
exactly, for on drying they often warp enough to prevent the 
broken edges from meeting. If the plaster has been allowed to 
Tun behind the ears it must be broken away before attempting to 
Teniove the mask. 

“The subject must hold his features quietly during the opera- 
tion, for even a smile would break the thin film ef plaster from the 
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face. Realizing this, one has no fear. The subject is at most 
made but slightly uncomfortable, and that from circumstances 
largely within control. The oil may be rancid or the plaster may 
be mixed with cold water. Part of the hair may be neglected 
and so pulled out, but even this can be remedied if the mask is. 
taken off as soon as it is ready for removal and while the plaster 
is still somewhat soft. If this be done the hair needs but little 
attention, as it easily pulls out of the soft plaster. If the mask is 
left on too long it becomes warm and causes the perspiration to 
flow freely. But the subject always has the alternative of laugh- 
ing until the mask lies in small pieces at hisfeet....... 

“ After removing the mask it is allowed to harden thoroughly, 
then it is soaked in water in which washing soda, alum, or some 
similar substance has been dissolved. ‘This prevents the cast from 
uniting with the mold. Plaster of Paris is then run into the mask, 
and when it has become set the mold is broken off, leaving a cast 
of the face, which may be reproduced as often as desired by glue 
or piece-mold processes.” 





PROFESSOR TODD’S NEW METHODS IN 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


ROF. J. LIBERTY TODD, the director of Industrial Art 

of Manual Training in the Roman Catholic High School of 

Philadelphia, has published a book called the “ New Methods in 

Education,” which embodies his system of teaching art, manual 

training, and nature. The book is richly illustrated with the 

work of his pupils, and some of the results of his methods are, to 
say the least, surprising. 

Professor Todd in his introduction begins by saying that he 
considers that fine art has a legitimate place in manual training 
of the young. To teach them, to fit them for business only, isa 
serious mistake. Such teaching makes machines of human souls, 
one of the worst uses they could be put to. So he declares the 
first tools which the young should be trained to use are the mind, 
the eyes, and the hands. The best of mechanical work is of little 
use if it does not help to complete the pupil’s own organism, if 
his hand does not grow sure, his eye true, and his mind become 
balanced. 

Professor Todd, after the examination of a great number of 
pupils trained with the rulers, gages, calipers, compasses, etc., 
found that they had no originality, that they could do only as 
they were directed. All their work was automatic and stereo- 
typed. He found this sort of manual training not only worthless, 
but a positive injury to the pupil’s mind. 

He accordingly set out to evolvé a system of training by which 
a pupil, especially in the elementary course, could put his mind 
and soul into his work. His methods consist : 


“(1) In a practical development of the organism itself—the 
hand, the eye, and the brain—by the acquisition of their conscious 
control, to be followed by automatic control. 

““(2) In the use at certain periods of powerful rectifying exer- 
cises toreform or correct awkward muscular movements or habits, 
as well as for the purpose of gaining facility, balance, proportion, 
accuracy, magnitudes, fitness, and grace. 

““(3) Exercises in different mediums, as wood and clay, for ac- 
quiring dexterity and skill in shaping various ideas. 

“(4) Exercises for acquiring accurate and permanent organic 
memories of environment: (a) From nature, at periods when 
impressions are most vivid (nascent periods), from animais, flow- 
ers, insects, shells, etc.; (4) from art works and ornaments of 
best periods; (c) creative designing in various materials. ” 


Professor Todd carries a pupil through all or the most of the 
exercises at one lesson. He does this to find out where the pupil 
is most deficient and to spur him to greatest endeavor in that par- 
ticular line. But thissystem is still more important as serving to 
show both teacher and pupil what the latter can best do. By 
these methods all pupils develop their capacities. Some get re- 
markable power and enter the diverse grade of work atonce. All 


acquire sufficient skill to enter the minor industries with credit. 
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If these methods are good for anything at all, they are certainly 
good to help a thousand boys or girls to find their own bent of 
mind, and this, says Professor Todd, is the main purpose in their 
adoption. 

But he seeks not only to find out the bent of the pupil’s mind 
and to inspire him with a sense of beauty, but at the same time 
to inculcate in him the ethical lesson taught by things. Ideas of 
goodness and badness are received from things. Material things, 
such as trees, plants, flowers, etc., never cheat. All nature hums 
and vibrates with truth. The children should then be taught to 
recognize the divinity and mystery of things. 

The author does not believe it is well to teach a boy or girla 
trade. His idea is to train them in manual endeavor, purely for 
the sake of the training and mental development to be got, and 
not for any utilitarian purpose. If this idea generally prevailed, 
he declares, the country would not be suffering with so many 
poor carpenters, clerks, typewriters, etc., people taught badly to 
do some useful thing without reference to their natural capacity 
or without any fundamental general training. 

The details of the professor’s methods of training are too tech- 
nical to interest the general reader, but in all his work freedom 
of action is the first condition sought. He is content not to let 
any pupil pass over his work without developing ambidexterity, 
a gift that so few persons develop without training. If it is asked 
what is the use of ambidexterous work, he replies: 

“The reason we do ambidexterous work is for the physical co- 
ordination acquired. Biology teaches that the more the senses 
are coordinated to work in harmony in the individual, the better ; 
if I work the right hand I use the left side of the brain; if I em- 
ploy the left hand I use the right side of the brain. In truth, I 
exercise some special region or center of the brain in every con- 
scious movement I make, and in every change of movement I 
bring into play some other center. If, by performing any such 
action with energy and precision, I aid in the development of the 
accordant center, I am improving the cerebral organism, building 
for myself a better and more symmetrical mental fabric.” 


Another rule is never to let a pupil copy a symbol of a thing 
when the thing itself can be had. Toachild, a word symbolizes 
no more than hisown ideas. ‘The supreme thing in all cases is to 
secure ideas, to connect these ideas with intelligible words, to 
combine these ideas and words with appropriate actions, to secure 
a complete working of this mechanism in each instance, this 
union of securing thought and action so that it works unfailingly 
and in a measure becomes a conduct or behavior. 

The author then quotes-Sir Francis Galpin on the importance 
of the visual image, which can only be had by looking at the thing 
itself and not its symbol or word: 

“Visual image is the most perfect form of mental representa- 
tion wherever the shape, position, and relations of objects in 
space are concerned. It is of importance in every handicraft and 
profession when design is required. The best workmen are those 
who visualize the whole of what they propose to do before they 
take a tool in their hands. Strategists, artists of all denomina- 
tions, physicians who contrive new experiments, and in short all 
who do not follow routine, have need of it.” 

Professor Todd sums up the results of his new methods in the 
following : 

“The art of building ideas by using most of the channels of 
zmpression and most of the means of expression. 

“Accurate perceptive powers. 

“Facility of expression not only in writing and verbally, but in 
a variety of ways through the hands. 

“The strengthening of thought fabric and mind structure, and 
Capacity to use the same. ; 

“Most skill in the shortest space of time. 

“Fitness for the greatest number of fundamental operations or 
pursuits.” 

Some of the pictures of Professor Todd’s work show the results 
of his new system more completely than any words he can use to 
describe them. 


[Feb. 11, 18:9 


Sugar as a Ration.—‘Some trials were made during |: ¢ 
year's German autumn maneuvers regarding the value of sug ir 
as nourishment for troops,” says 7he British Medical /Jox 
nal, “In each of the companies directed to carry out the exper'- 
ments ten men, chosen from among the least vigorous, were toid 
off as the subjects fer experiment, another ten being also select. 
who were strictly confined to the service rations. The amount of 
sugar supplied daily to the men was gradually increased, and 
their weight increased proportionately more than that of those 
who were without it, while the men themselves were in better 
health and more vigorous than they had been before. When on 
the march a piece of sugar relieved hunger and appeased thirst, 
while, thanks to it, it was found easier to fight the exhaustion 
produced by the heat. No objection was made by the men to 
taking the sugar. The results of the experiments were consid- 
ered successful, and Dr. Leitenstérfer, under whose superintend- 
ence they were carried out, has suggested that sugar should be 
added to the rations in one of the three following ways: (a) Asa 
supplementary allowance, with the view of improving the men’s 
daily ration; (4) as an integral part of the men’s reserve store of 
provisions, and of the supplies for fortresses, hospitals, and ships; 
and (¢c) as a temporary allowance for strengthening the men and 
renewing their vigor on the march.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


A Christian Movement for Disarmament. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

Mrs. Ward [as quoted in THE LITERARY DIGEST, January 14] accuses 
Christians and the Christian church of having done nothirg to bring about 
the reign of the Prince of Peace. The whole tendency of the Gospel as 
preached in all the Christian churches is overlooked entirely. And pre- 
sumably through ignorance, she has ignored the special work done by 
Christians and the Christian church to accomplish this end, 

For mary years there have been organizations in this and other coun- 
tries composed of Christian men and women, whose sole object has been 
toeducate the public mind and mold the sentiment in favor of settling 
all international disputes by arbitration instead of war. Have they ac- 
complished anything? Let the answer be the history of England and the 
United States for the last forty years, with their courts of arbitration set- 
tling peaceably grave matters, whicha quarter of acentury before would 
have plunged those nations into war. 

Has the Christian church done anything looking to the same end sought 
after in the Czar’s manifesto? Again let the history of the last few years 
and the present answer. 

In 1890 Rev. W. A. Campbell, D.D., of Richmond, Va., drew up and pre- 
sented a paper to the General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
church, in session in Asheville, N. C., of which he was a member. This 
paper was a petition to be presented to the governments of the world ask 
ing that they consider and devise means according to their great wisdom 
and experience, by which all international differences might be settled by 
arbitration, instead of by the arbitrament of arms. Of course the natural 
and necessary and expected result of this would be disarmament ; for, if 
there are no wars to fight, no armies are needed. In this the petition 
struck deeper than the Czar’s manifesto. For it looked tothe removal of 
the cause of the existence of armies. 

The petition was unanimously adopted by the Assembly and a committee 
was appointed to secure the cooperation of the other branches of the 
Christian church. Of this committee, Dr. Campbell was made chairman. 
Not to go into the history of the work done by that committee, suffice it to 
say that for six years Dr. Campbell worked with incredible zeal and labor 
in carrying out the proposed plan, He secured its adoption by the authori- 
tative or representative body of almost every Christian church in Chris- 
tendom. Altho he did not see the accomplishment of his purpose, yet when 
the time came for him to be called to serve the Prince of Peace on high, so 
well had his work been done and his plans laid that all that was left to be 
done was to present the petition tothe Christian governments of the world. 
The petition had been translated into the languages of thirty-six countries 
and had been officially signed by the proper officers of all the Christian 
churches. Committees of prominent men were appointed in each country 
to whom the petition was transmitted, and who either have presented or 
will soon present it in due form to their respective governments. 

Coming asthe petition does, voicing the sentiments of the vast mu'ti- 
tudes of citizens or subjects in each country, who are included in and rep- 
resented by the Christian churches,and backed by the judgment of 11e 
great majority of the best people the world over, it must necessarily h ve 
great weight with the governments of Christian countries. 

Mrs. Ward asks: “What is th Christian press doing?” It has done 
much to .id in securing the adoption of the above petition and bringin. it 
and its objects prominently before the people. It has done much to-day to 
educate the people on this subject and to awaken the public conscienc to 
such an extent that they will rise up in their might and say to their rul: rs: 
“We must have peace without the burden of a great armament.” 

May Christians, the Christian church and press, the Czar, and all '''¢ 
rulers of the world under the guidance of the Prince of Peace, do m re 
than they have ever done to bring lasting peace to all the nations of ‘"e 
earth. WILLIAM S. CAMPBE! 

RICHMOND, Va. 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Cotton 
Coverts and 


Tweeds 


For Early Spring Golfing 
and Cycling. 


These fabrics show improve- 
ment each season in texture and 
coloring and our stock for this 
year is large and carefully se- 
lected. All the best shades, blue, 
gray, and brown, as well as 
checks and plaids in soft blend- 
ing of color. 27 inches wide. 
40 and 50 cents per yard. 

All the thinner washable 
fabrics for summer _ shirt waists 
and gowns are found at their 
best at 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Collar Button Insurance 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


KREMENTZ 
One-Piece Collar Button 


You get a new one without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 





“The Story of a Collar Button”’ gives all particulars. 
Postal us for it, 


| jewelers sell KREMENTZ buttons. 


KREWENTZ & CO,, 63 Chestnut St,, Newark, N.J. 


A series of attractive and com- 
a prehensive tours under personal 
escort, arranged to leave New 


York during Dec., Jan., and 





Feb., visiting Gibraltar, Italy, 


2 Southern France (The Riviera), 
or Switzerland, Paris, London, etc. 
Also Italy, Egypt, The Nile, 


Palestine, Greece, etc. All ex- 
Pens: ; $480 up, according to tour. Programs and Ga- 
zette, oo pp., sent free. Apply to.... 


Bh. Gaze § Sons 


113 Broadway, New York 


R. H. Crunpen 
GEN. AGT. 


Estal ished 1844... 


Readers of Tax Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Russia certainly constitutes a world large enough 
to command the attention of the leading manufac- 
turers and exporters of the United States, who are 
seeking a market for their surplus. 

There is a general desire on the part of Russian 


| merchants and dealers to make connections with 


American manufacturers, provided this can be 
done advantageously ; but, as a rule, American 
houses have a general agent in England or Ger- 
many, who supervises their business for Europe 
and appoints sub-agents for Russia and other 
countries, and takes three fourths of commission. 
Russian agents object to dealing through an agent 
in London or Hamburg, and very much prefer to 
deal directly with the home company. As ex- 
amples, some years since the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and the Worthington Pump Company gave 
the exclusive agency for their goods in Russia to 
St. Petersburg agents, who deal directly with the 
home companies, and now practically control the 
Russian market for locomotives and steam pumps, 
their trade amounting to millions every year; 
while agents for rival companies, who are subject 
to the orders of agents in England and Germany, 
are unable to compete with them. What has been 
accomplished by these companies can be done by 
others with equally meritorious articles. 


Consul Jackson, at La Rochelle, France, says 
that he has received several inquiries as to the 
prices of American steel and iron. Mr. Jackson 
thinks that if he had samples sales might be ef- 
fected. He also reports an opening for Amerie 
can barber’s chairs, 


In writing from La Guayra United States Con- 
sul Louis Goldschmidt says : 


“In looking over the Venezuelan market, I find 
that very few cotton goods come from the United 
States. With the exception of a few cheap prints 
and heavy unbleached duck goods and sailcloths, 
no American goodscan be found in the stores of 
this country. I inquired into the reason for this 
and find that very little effort is made by our 
manufacturers to introduce their products here, 
and I suppose that the same might be said of the 
greater part of South America, 

“Overproduction is the general cry of the cotton 
manufacturers at home, with the attendant shut- 
ting down of factories and the reduction of 
wages. Here we havea continent with over 150,- 
000,000 people who, by reason of the climate, are 
the natural consumers of very large quantities of 
manufactured cottons of all kinds; and these 
goods are mainly bought from Germany, England 
and France. 

“During my visit to the United States recently, I 
questioned a manufacturer as to why his goods 
were not represented in this market, and in an- 
swer was told that he would like very much to 
increase his business in this direction, but he was 
afraid of doing business with these countries on 
eredit. He also said that his company had an 
agreement with a large jobbing house not todo 
any direct export business, 


“As tothe first reason, I will say that there are | 
houses in this business here and in other adjoining | 


countries which are just as reliable as any United 
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The RALSTON STILL 


placed upon your kitchen 
range wiil supply the fam 
ily liberally with sparkling 
distilled water. 
Most Scientific in Construction 
Largest Guaranteed Capacity 
Highest Award at Omaha Exp’n 
andorest by Ralston Heaith 
"mo. 


Send postal for booklet “I” to 
THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 


54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
EST, Oct. 22d, Nov. 19th and 26th. 
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DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow lits Ex- 
cessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place and in- 
dispensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended for 
a medicine, and people who use it as such will 
some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practise almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with danger; 
moreover, the soda only gives temporary relief 
and in the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to the 
walls of the stomach and bowels, and cases are 
on record where it accumulated in the intes- 
tines, causing death by inflammation or peri- 
tonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dyspep- 
sia) an excellent preparation sold by druggists 
under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
These tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very 
pleasant to taste, and contain the natural acids, 
peptones and digestive elements essential to 
good digestion, and when taken after meals they 
digest the food perfectly and promptly before it 
has time to ferment, sour, and poison the blood 
and nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a certain 
cure not only for sour stomach, but by promptly 
digesting the food they create a healthy appetite. 
increase flesh, and strengthen the action of the 
heart and liver. They are not a cathartic, but 
intended only for stomach diseases and weak- 
ness and will be found reliable in any stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach, All 
druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 
cents per package. 

A little book describing all forms of stomach 
-weakness and their cure’ mailed free by address- 
ing the F. A. Stuart Co. of Marshall, Mich. 


Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. 








That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
n from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 


ng back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 
Samples on receipt of return postuge. 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Company 


450 Broome Street, New York. 


Ask for 








What is so important as 
Health ?—impossible without 
pure water! It postpones age 
and its infirmities. 

THE SANITARY STILL 
is simple, economical, and ef- 
fectively produces distilled (the 
only pure) water. Our $10 Still 
has twice the capacity of others 
and is the only still recognized 
by United States Government. 
Send for booklet. 


‘THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 128 North Green St., CHICAGO 





Write for Agency The Philippine Islands” 
Continenta! Pub. Co. By Ramon Reyes LALA 
Dept. 2, 25 Park Place A Native of Manila 

NEW YORK 8vo. Nearly 200 illustrations. 


Colored Maps, Beautiful, Author- 
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States house; and, so far as credit is concerned, 
very little business is done in the United States 
where the ‘dating ahead’ of bills is not the rule 
rather than the exception. I firmly believe that 
business can be done here just as safely, if prop- 
erly handled, as in the United States, and that 
certain grades of goods for which there is now 
no market at home can be sold here. 

“As to the jobber or middleman, I find that the 
wholesale merchant here is averse to dealing with 
him. He would rather buy direct from the manu- 
facturer and thereby save commissions. The 
jobber does not care whose goods he sells, nor 
where they are sold, so long as he makes his 
profit ; consequently his efforts are directed to- 
ward selling them at home, where there is less 
expense andtrouble in handling the goods, but 
only a small margin of profit for the manufac- 
turer, which causes the overcrowding of the stores 
at home and a reduction of prices for lack of de- 
mand. 

The time will come when manufacturers will 
see this more clearly, and efforts will be made to 
reach the vast army of consumers direct. The 
European thoroughly understands this, and conse- 
quently the bulk of trade is in his hands, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany virtually control the 
entire South American market. 








Current Events. 


Monday, January 30. 


—The Peace Treaty is received by the Senate 
from the President. 

—It is reported that General Gomez has re- 
fused to disband his army until $60,000,000 is paid 
by the United States. 

—Aguinaldo’s representative in Washington 
files another protest with the State Department: 

—American and European capitalists purchase 
the Sagua Railroad, with a view of consolidating 
all the railroad lines in Cuba. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies adopts the 
bill requiring retrials to go before the entire Court 





of Cassation. A 


—It is reported that Major Esterhazy refuses 
to testify further before the criminal section of 
the Court of Cassation and insists on being heard 
by the whole court. 

—It is said the Dowager Empress of China 
has selected the successor to the throne. 


Tuesday, January 31. 


-—The bill for the increase and reorganization 
of the army is passed by a vote of 168 to 125. 

—The cruiser Philadelphia sails from San Diego, 
Cal., for Samea. 

—The Attorney-General rules that the Dingley 
Tariff law went into effect at the time it was 
signed by the President. 

—Joseph V. Quarles is elected United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, to succeed Senator 
Mitchell. 

—A newcabinet is formed in Bulgaria. 

—General Miles issues a statement renewing the 
attack on the army beef contractors, 


Wednesday, February 1. 


—The War Department issues orders for the 
muster out of nearly 15,000 volunteers. 

—The consideration of the river and harbor 
appropriation bill is begun. 

—It is reported that M. de Beaurepaire declares 
that the criminal section of the Court of Cassa- 
tion had determined to find Dreyfus innocent. 

—Lord Hallam Tennyson, son of the Poet 
Laureate, is appointed governor of South Aus- 
tralia. 

—Persistent encroachment on the Liberian Re- 
public by neighboring French and Germans is 
reported by a returned American missionary. 


Thursday, February 2. 

—The river and harbor appropriation bil! 
passes in the House by a vote of 160 to 7. 

—The record of the Eagan court-martial pro- 
ceedings is placed in the hands of President 
McKinley for final review. 





A Cooling Drink in Fevers. 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. C. H. S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “‘I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and have 
been very much pleased.”’ 
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Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for izvadids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
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At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, ¥% and 1 1b, tins, 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 

















RELIEF FROM 
RHEUMATICS.. 


Mr. W. H. Jenkins writes from Topeka, Kan., 
under date of August 5th, 1898: 

Gents: Several years ago | was crippled with 
rheumatism, and for 162 weeks | was unable to 
do business of any kind, and in that time I have 
expended nearly $3,000. 1 had given upall hope. 

My mother in looking over the CurisTIAN Ap- 
VOCATE saw your advertisement, and we ordered 
one bottle of your Tartarlithine, which gave me 
immediate relief. 

I have recommended your medicine to a num- 
ber of parties in this city, who have had chronic 
rheumatism for years. One of them, a lady 68 
years of age, is now doing her own work. So far 
your medicine has not failed to make a cure. 

In conclusion your medicine is just as repre- 
sented, and has entirely eliminated the disease 
from my body. My mother is enthusiastic over 
the benefits that I have derived from the use of 
your medicine. 


Regular package $1.00, 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, ‘ ® New York. 


SoLte AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 

















ICKERMAN’S 
This one in Oak 
DELIVERED 


EAST of the 
MISSISSIPPI 


$33.8 


Send for Catalogue 
No. 63, 
describing and illustrating more than 200 styles. 
(ESTABLISHED 1868.) 
AFERICAN DESK & STOOL CO., 
Howard and Crosby Sts., NEW YO RK. | 
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fast American Steamer ‘* San Marcos”? sails at 3 
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CHING AT ALL PORTS OF THE ISLAND, remaining at each one to two days, giving passenge’s 4 
= splendid opportunity to explore our new and interesting colony under the most perfect conaitions. 

= Rates of passage $130, and upward, which includes board and stateroom during the time the steamer remains 2° the 

assengers desiring to remain on shore during the two weeks’ stay at the Island will be allowed = 3.00 

= per day. For general information apply to MILLER, BULL & KNOWLTON, Agents, 130 Pearl Street, New \ ork. 
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Christian F 
: Cleanliness. 


Why do you permit 
a custom at the 
communion table 
which you would 
not tolerate in your 
own home? The 
use of the individ- 


2 ual communion cup 
grows daily. Are you open to convic- 





tion? Would you like to know where it 
is used and the satisfaction it gives ? 
Send for our free book—it tells all about 
it. A trial outfit sent /R ZZ on request. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 


Dept. L, Rochester, N. Y. 
8 62S eSe2Se25e525725e25e25255e22 


PRINTING OUTFIT, _10Oc 


We now send our 
— famous Boy’s Printer 
) for 10c. postpaid asa 
specimen of our 3,000 
wonderful bargains. 
Has 3 A Font of Type, 
Type-holder,Indeliblelak, 
; Pad, Tweezers, Etc. Best 
- spp’ nn i linen marker, - ard 
UTTAR A IY er, etc. 3 for 25c. 
a Soe 's A Font 
with figures, (see cut), 15c. Each; 2 for 25c.; $1.50 Doz. 
5 A Font with 2line holder and 2 sets figures 25c. Each; 
$2.50 Doz. Allpostpaid; catalogue with each, ROBT. 
H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. Dept. No. 1% N. ¥. 















DON’T SEW ON BUTTONS! 


Bachelor’s Buttons made 
with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners 
slip onina jiffy. Pressa little 
lever—they hold like grim 
death, but don’t injure the 
fabric. Instantly released 
when desired. By mail, 10c, 
each. Illus. catalogue, show- 


ing collar buttons and other rN 






useful novelties made with 
these fasteners, free on re- 
quest. 
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mail. Best teachers. "Oe methods 


have made successful illustrators. Takes { 
7 time only.“*Terms moderate. W. 34th St. 
talogue Free. New York.” 





“The KLIP has the GRIP’’ 


The KLIPS and the cover form the KLIP 
BINDER. Sold and used separately or to- 
gether. You can cover a magazine or binda 
volume of pamphlets in ten seconds. In- 
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—General Gomez gives assurance that he/| 
would cooperate with the President and General | 
Brooke for the disbandment of the Cuban 
a on a payment of $3,000,000. 

—The strike of railway and dock laborers on 
the Isthmus of Panama is assuming alarming 
proportions, 

Friday, February 3. 

—The Peace Treaty is discussed in executive | 
session of the Senate. 

—President McKinley decides to order a court of 
inquiry to investigate the army beef scandal. 

—The Judiciary Committee decides that mem- 
bers of the House who accepted commissions in | 
the army had vacated their seats. | 

—The President sends a message to General 
Gomez expressing his gratification at the outcome | 
of the negotiations. 

—China agrees to open as a treaty port the city 
of Nan King. 
Saturday, February 4. 


—The opponents of the Peace Treaty, in the 
Senate, again refuse to consent toa vote onthe 
pending resolutions. 

—Turkey is making military preparations to re- 
press an unexpected uprising in Macedonia. 

—It is reported that the Dervishes have cap- 
tured a post on the Upper Nile, held by a Belgian 
garrison. 

—The American line at Manila is attacked by 
Filipinos, the latter being repulsed. 

Sunday, February 5. 


Col. J. A. Sexton, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic dies in Washing- 
ton. 

—Fighting is renewed between the American 
troops and the Filipinos at Manila, the Ameri- 
cans being again successful ; the American losses 
are estimated at 20 killed and 125 wounded. 
The Filipinos’ loss is heavy. 

—It is reported that Aguinaldo’s agent, Agon- | 
cillo, advised his principal to precipitate hostili- 
ties previous tothe time set for the vote on the 
Peace Treaty. 

—A Madrid coe says that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has notified the United States that it was 
taking steps to release the Spanish prisoners 
at Manila, the expense of which the United 
States is expected to bear. | 

—It is reported that the Madrid Government has 
rejected Aguinaldo’s gocgaie to release the 
prisoners on the payment of $500,000. 
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Relieve Hoarseness Immediately. 
“T recommend their use to public speak 
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Next Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day 
pene oan tour to Washington, D.C., 
eaves Thursday, February 16. The rate, $14.50 
from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points, include | 
all necessary expenses during the entire trip— 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and 
op guide fees. An experienced Chaperon 
will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





Go to California 


Go to California via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,” the fastest and 
finest long distance train in the world. Our patrons of 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased to know that this 
unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 
escape from the rigors of our wintry blasts via a_semi- 
tropical route to the land that knows no winter. Direct 
connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For 
further particulars apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 
Broadway, New York. 
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A FAMOUS 
Japanese Chemist. 


The medical papers of the country have been 
giving much space of late to a remarkable dis- 
covery by Mr. Jokichi Takamine, a Japanese 
scientist. It seems, to borrow the expression of 
the New York Medical 7imes, that ‘‘ the profes- 
sion has long desired” a digestive principle that 
will act on starchy foods (7. e., adiastase). Pep- 
sin and pancreatin are most efficient with meats 
and albumen, but fair on starch. Medicine had 
no treatment for starchy indigestion until a far- 
away chemist discovered Taka-Diastase. 

The hein mg 3 Gazette for October contains 

r. Hugh S. Cummings, of Norfolk, 
Va., which ends thus: ‘‘In every case in which 
I have used Taka-Diastase, the result has been 
markedly good. I have been able to note a 
gradual gain in flesh and a rapid change in the 
general mental condition of the patient. Ihave 
welcomed the addition of Taka-Diastase to our 
list of modern remedies, for certainly no trouble 
is more common than intestinal digestion, nor 
has any disease come under my observation 
which has been so troublesome to treat or diffi- 
cult to overcome.”’ 

Now the commonest form of indigestion, in- 
deed a phase of practically every case, is trouble 
in assimilating starchy foods. These foods form 
a great part of our diet—bread, vegetables, 
fruits, cereals. Such is the enormous field of 
usefulness open to this new digestive. It is 
offered to the general public in the form of 
Kaskola Tablets. Of course, the pure diastase 
would not bea good general remedy. In the 
Kaskola Tablets. they are combined with the 
good old standard medicinal elements which 
tone up the stomach, and with Taka Diastase, 
form a treatment that will cure the vast majority 
of cases of dyspepsia. So unfailing has been its 


| success that the manufacturers, the P. L. Abbey 


Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., offer to sehd any one 
free a fifty-cent box on condition that if benefit 
is derived from its use, the price be mailed to 
the company within two weeks, If no benefit is 
found, no charge will be made. 
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) improved 
Breathing 
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Invaluable to public 
speakers and singers for improv- 
ing and strengthening the voice. 
Best device ever invented for the 


prevention and cure of colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, con- 

sumption and all throat and lung diseases. Lung Gymnastics 

the great secret of health, Price $1.25, by mail, postpaid, includ- 

7 ing Dr. Patchen’s recent work on the importance of cultivatin 
respiratory powerasa preventive and cure of disease. Best boo 

) ever published on the subject, alone worth many times the price. 


Address, ©. HYGENIC SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 


Problem 354. 


“ 
By DR, THEOPHILO TORRES. 
From Catssana Brasileira. 
Black—Six Pieces. 























White—Fourteen Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 355. 


Second Prize. 
Dreiziiger-Turnier des Aftondladet. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 

















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 349. 
Key-move, B—B 7. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; H. W. Barry, Boston; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; R. M. Campbell, Camer- 
on, Tex.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Ten- 
nessee ; John A. Nicholson, Dover, Del.; Mark A. 
Stivers, Bluefield, W. Va.; the Rev. John Gordon 
Law, Ocala, Fla.; the Rev. A. De R. Meares, Bal- 
timore; C. Q. De France, Lincoln, Neb.; the Rev. 
H. W. Provence, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. H. W. 
Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; Prof. William Rufus Pratt, 
Central Christian College, Albany, Mo.; C. J. 
Crandall, Lower Brule, S. D.; Mary E. Trueblood, 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; Dr. Minnich, 
Palmer, Neb.; F. C. Baluss, Blissfield, Mich.; H. 
A. Horwood, Hoboken, = ls R. Frazier, Amster- 
came, N. Y.; J. C. Graves, Chicago; J. R. S., Mon- 
treal. 

Comments: “A good ee tho the key is 
rather obvious”—M. W. H.; “Easy but interest- 
ing "—H. W. B.; “Conceived and constructed in 
the best style of art”—I. W.B.; “A good one”—R, 
M. C.; “Easy, but very chaste and pretty "--F. H. 
q3 “Key-move is unusual ”—C. D. S.; “A beauti- 

ul two-mover ”—J. G, L.; “Admirably construct- 
ed, symmetrical, and well-balanced. The key is 
somewhat strong; however, the B moves from 
one strong position to another”—C. QO. De F.; 
“Very pretty variations”—H. W. P.; “Gave me 
more trouble than any two-mover I have tried 
lately "—W.R. P.; “Very fine; almost perfect, if 
it was composed by an Englishman ”—J. R.S. 

Several solverst:ied Q—Kt2, and D—K «. Look 


it over again, carefully, and you will see that 
neither of these will do. 





























No. 350. 
Q—R 6 QxPch Q x P, mate 
I. 2. : 3 — 
KxR K—K 4 (must) 
wasee Q-—Kt 7! Q xP, mate 
% 2. 3- —- 
K—K 3 K—K 4 
eer Q—K 7, mate 
2 oo _— 
Any other 
onesas Q—R8!! Q—R sq, mate 
- » 3. — 
RxB KxR 
sila Q-K 8, mate 
2, ————_. 3.———— 
RxR 
ieee Q—K 8, mate 
2. —_- 3. ——_— 
K—K 3 
rere Q x P, mate 
3. 30-—-—-—-— 
Any other 
ites Rx Pch Q—B 4, mate 
1. eo 3. 
R—B6 KxB 
ahve Q—B 8, mate 
2. ——— ee 
K—K 3 


Solution received from M. W.H., H. W.B., I. 
pings Es Moca ts, Bhs Boe Gee ED. Oy J. Aw Bong MA. S., 
J. G. L., A. De R. M. 
Comments: “Interesting, tho Black is greatly | 
hampered "—M. W. H.; “Rather difficult and con- 
tains fine strategy "—-H. W.B.; “A quaint, quest- 
exciting piece of nce. ae foe 
persenic "—I. W. B; “Fine, some unusually diffi- 





[Feb. 11, 1899 


The ‘* Razzle-Dazzle.”’ 


During Mr, Pillsbury’s recent visit to Chicag 
he played a game with Dr. D. T. Phillips. Th: 
Doctor, having the opening, sacrifices his Knigh: 
in the third move, and proceeds to “razzle-dazzle 
the Champion in first-class style. We give th:s 
wonderful game, with a few notes by Miron. 








cult features”—R. M.C.; “Capital; exceedingly 
interesting study. The mates are beautiful ”—F. 
H. J.; “Interesting and ingenious ”—J. A. N.; “In- 
genious and intricate. Key hard to find, en 





variations difficult "—I. G. L 


The solution of 348 was received from A. Knight, | 
Bastrop, Tex. A. J. Hamilton, Portland, Ore., got | 
347. George Patterson, Winnipeg, Man., was suc- 
cessful with 346, and Dr. J. S. Rinehart, Camden, | 
Ark., found 345 ; while 343 was solved by H.W.B.., 
F. H. J.. C. J. C., and Frank A. Steele, Seattle, 
Wash. Of this problem, which has been the cause | 
of considerable discussion, Mr. Steele writes: | 
“Permit me to say that No. 343 is one of the best | 
two-movers that Ihave seen in a long time. It) 
does credit to the composer and to the Chess- | 
Editor who selected it.” 

It is an interesting fact that twenty-two States 
| are represented by the solvers whose names ap- 
| pear in this issue. 


The Janowsky-Showalter Match. 
TWELFTH GAME, 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


! 


JANOWSKI, SHOWALTER. | Jaepmmen. anemones, 
White. Black. | *hite. ack, 
1 P—Q P-—O 4 jtigRx R B x R (d) 
2P—QB4 P—K 3 20 a B sq B—Kt 2 
3 Kt—Q B3Kt—K B 3 21 B— t 5 Kt—B 3 
4 << 4 | 2(a) |22 Reo Sk 4 
5 P—K 3 astles 23 Kt 3 —B sq 
6 Kt-B 3 POR; 124 Qx Kch(e)B x Q 
7P—B 5 —B3 25 Rx Bch K—Kt2 
8 -¥ 33 By Kt3 = |26 iY 5 tet (f) 
9 Px x j27 Px — 
10 R—O Bsq B- Kt 2 |28 R—-B6 3x Kt(g 
1rKt—K5 R—B sq |jza9 Px B Q—Kt sq 
12 Castles Kt x Kt 30 Px P Ktx B 
3 c ct—O | P ct O—K 
: Re PLB’, (b) i ae gx 0 kt P 
13Q—Kt3 P—Q Ktq (33 R—B 7 ch K—Kt 3 (h) 
16 P-QR4 P—Kt5 134 B—Q 2ch K—R4 
17 Kt—K 2 —Kt3 3g Rx Pch K—Kts5 


18 Kt—B 4(c) P—QR 4 1336 K—Re_~ Resigns. (i) 


Notes from The Press, Philadelphia. 


(a) Too conservati:e. B—Q 3 or P—QB 4 was 
preferable. 

(b) He could not well play P—B3 followed by | 
P—K 40n account of White Q—R 5 move, which | 
forces the P—B 4 continuation. } 

(c) Threatening P—Q R 5, followed eventually 
by Kt x K P. 

(ad) He could not play R x R. White would | 
have answered B x B P, and if P x B, then Kt x P, | 
followed by Q x P and Q x Kt, coming out two 
Pawns ahead, 

(e) Brilliant play. White getsa Rookanda B 
for his Queen. He will also win a Pawn, and the 
attack he obtains is quite promising. The play 





once, for B—K 5 (ch) would have followed. 


and B x QP leads to an even game. 


(Ch) Black thus far has defended splendidly, and 
had he now moved K—Kt sq or K—Bsgq his op- 


disastrous mistake which loses at once. 
(i) He can not guard against the threatening R 





seems sound, tho Black could hold his own. | 
(f) Well played. He could not move Kt—K 5 at | writing Ordinary Life business for a period of thirt 


(zg) Should White capture the Queen then B x R | 


ponent could hardly do better than to draw by | 
perpetual check. The text move, however, is a} 


—R 4 mate, | 


DR. PHILLIPS. MR.PILLSBURY.|DR.PHILLIPS, MR.PILLSBI)! 
White. Black, White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K4 24R—-R4 R-B, 
2Kt—-K B3 Kt-QB3 25 O—Kt 4! R—K 1; 
3 Ktx P(a) Ktx Kt 26 Q—R —Q sq 
4P—Q4 Kt—B 3 27 —~Ok; QR- Be 
5P—Q5 Kt—Kt sq 28 P—Q Kt 4 Kt—Kt 2 
6 B—Q 3 P--Q 3 29 B—Q 2 ae sq 
7 Castles Kt—Q 2 30 R—K sq —Ke2 
8P—Q Bg B—Ka2 31 RxR QxR 
9Kt—B3 Kt—K%4 32 Bx R(d) Px B 
10 B—K 2 P—K B,4 33 Ox P Kt—Kt 3 
11 P—K Bg Kt—Bea2 34 R—R6 = Kt—Bsq 
12 B—Q 3 PxP 35 9-9 Q-—B 2 
13 Ktx P B—B 4 36 P— bs 3—K 2 
1%443K—Rsq Bx Kt 37 P—Kt6 PxP 
is BxB Kt—B 3 38 Px P Q—Kt 2 
16B—B 3 Castles 39 O—Bs5 Kt—Q sq 
17 P—K Kt 4 Kt~-Q2 40 R—R 3 B—B 3 
18 B—K 3 P—Q Kt 3 41 B—R6 Q-—Kea2 
19 B—K 4 Kt—B 4 42 R—K 3 B—K 4 
20 B-B 2 (b) P—-QR4 43 B—Kts Q—Ksq 
21 R—B3 Kt—R sq i444 Bx Kt Kt x P 
22 R—R 3 Resigns. 


P—K Kt 3(c)\45 Bx P 
23P—Kt5 Q—Q2 | 

Notes. 
(a) This is the key-note to the jolly tune, 


(b) These churchmen are wonderfully well 
handled: 

“But whether player or sword subdue the foe, 
Bid those who fight these battles let me know.” 
(c) “Begins to let the halter draw, with poor 

opinion of "—original openings. 

(d) An instructive example of self-restraint ; he 
now gets his exchange and compels Black to let 
down one of his bars, The rest is interestingly 
played. 


Mr. Pulitzer’s Criticisms. 


To the Chess Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

Under the head of ‘‘English Prize Winners,” 
Mr. Pulitzer’s letter criticizing a recent problem 
stirs the remnant of my English blood, for I come 
of high English stock, as one ancestor had the hon- 
or of being hanged for high treason. If Mr. P 
solved the problem ‘‘at a glance,” he has better 
eyes than I have, tho mine are pretty good for a 
man going on eighty. I puzzled over it more than 
an hour. The word “trickiness "is not a pleasant 
word. It implies dishonesty ; something that hon- 
orable men shrink from, and I am at a loss to 
know how it applies to this English problem, 
every piece of which is necessary for its solution. 
et me quote (with slight variation) from Mr. P.'s 
letter :— 

“*In this week’s DIGEST [January 14], there is a 
2-er by one,” not “an English composer, which after 
solving at a glance” (well, not quite that easy), 
““T confess set me thinking.’’ I put the query 
myself why not this particular problem “ special- 
ly contributed ” to your columns at the same time 
as the letter? I answered almost in the same 
breath : Not because it is not tricky. The three 
white Pawns on the seventh seem to convey the 


| idea that a second Queen is needed for the solution. 
|The Pawn at B 7 is not needed; the solution 
| would be precisely the same without it. It looks 
| very like a frick to deceive the inexperienced 


solver into thinking that he has an easy one by 
ueening the Pawn on B7, and giving mate « 
6orBs. 

The two-mover is my favorite problem. It 
steadily increasing in popularity, 

Yours,—hoping that England and America may 
never have any more fights than those on t 
Chess-board. A. J. HAMILTON 

PORTLAND, ORE., January 21, 1899. 


PHENOMENAL SUCCESS, 
In these days when the life insurance companies are 1 


| resented by hustling agents in every hamlet, village, and 


city of the land, great increases in new business writ 
each year are hardly to be expected, yet the Prudent 
whose Annual Statement appears elsewhere in this is 
organized as an Incustrial Company, and which has |! 


years only, issued last year new Ordinary business to 
amount of $43,600,cco, an increase of nearly 40 per « 
over the issue of 1897, a record unequalled by any o 
company of equal or greater age. ds 

In both departments, Industrial and Ordinary, t 
Prudent al issued new business to the amount of $164,00 
000, an amount greater than that issued by any other pur 
United States company. 

A perusal of the Annual Statem2at of this great cor 
pany will reveal many points of progress for which t 

rudential is to be congratulated. 
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FRENCE , in 1© weeks | Special Limited Offer 


GERMAN, = ¢rx ror $3.75 
SPANISER °’ — REGULAR PRICE, $5.00 i 


IT IS A FACT that thousands of readers of ‘‘The Literary Digest’’ have availed themselves of the 
recent opportunity offered in these pages to secure the complete set of books of the 
Rosenthal Method for the study of foreign languages at home. In consequence of the interest shown, a further 
opportunity is hereby presented and your prompt acceptance is recommended. 
THE ROSENTHAL METHOD is the most simple, natural, and practical system of language study ever 
published. In use in every country in Europe, and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the world. Thirty 
minutes a day for ten weeks will enable you to read, write, and speak a foreign language. 


SPECIAL OFFER. ‘274 LIMITED TIME ONLY, upon receipt of $3.75, we will send 1 complete set of Books of the Rosen- 

= thal Method for Language Study at Home (French, German, or Spanish), including Membership in 
Correspondence School, which entitles you to free correction of exercises, and of consulting the eminent linguist DR. RICHARD 
S. ROSENTHAL, Late Private Tutor to the Imperial Family of Austria, Author of ‘‘ The Meisterschaft System,”’ ‘* The Rosenthal 
Method of Practical Linguistry,”’ ‘The Physician’s German Vademecum,”’ etc. 


The True and Only Way in \ hich languages cin | e learne 113 THROUGH SENTENCE , and never through single isolated words. Disconnected words 
are never language. The Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry first divides the whole language, which is infinite, and which no one, not even 
a Shakespeare, has ever mastered in its entirety, into The Language of Literature and the Language of Every-day Life. 

mg & It divides the language of every-day life into two classes, putting into the one class those words which are constantly and absolutely 
essential, and into the others those words which, though not so repeatedly used, are still necessary to ordinary conversation. 

Shakespeare, the greatest mind the world ever produced. had only 12,000 words at his command. Milton ranks next to him with 11,000, while 
Carlyle uses but 9.000 words in all his works. The Extent of our Every-day Vocabulary is, comparatively speaking, exceedingly small. Prender- 
trast estimates that only 300 words are used by the generality of mankind, and Bayard Taylor concludes that 1.500 words are needed for practical purposes. 

THE PROPER SELECTION OF THE VOCABULARY OF PRACTICAL LIFE IS THE FIRST DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF MY METHOD. 
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A French Newspaper says: Ite Practical Valuc Approved. From the Archduchess of Austria. 

“Dr. Rosenthal has no r. He is one of the most “T admire not only the painstaking industry which you “‘T cannot tell you how delighted I am with your new 
eminent linguists in the world, and his method is the only| have brought to bear upon your work, but thoroughly | work. Your former (Meisterschaft) method was so far 
practical one in existence.’’—Le Matin, Paris. approve of its great practical value.”—CaRpDINAlL O1B- | ahead of other systems that I counted it almost perfection. 

BONS, Baltimore, Md. But your new ‘ ractical a ry’ is far, far superior !”’ 
**Dr. Rich. 8. Rosenthal has no peer. He is the fore- This Method Stands First. SRCRSECEENS CMASELL.. SY AUNNGA. 
pos ty ek Tt cmtnent Ee- “Dr. Rosenthal’s method stands first among educa- | a 
‘ , : , tional works for she geaction! ont natural learning of for- Germany’s Pride. 
eign tongues.” — nterior, Chicago. “Dr. Rosenthal’s new method is the mature work of 
b “The Rosenthal Method is not a royal road to learning, a . : the most eminent linguist of the age, and we are proud to 
ut it is . wee me | a meine, which, in r) ein on i sites aoe, oo oat ak kest, gat say that though now settled in America, Germany still 
com tively short time, wi ve entire command of | m practi me in existence.”— imes, New ; __ NY ; ‘ 
—— con -Sike Aenea, London, England. York. = > talented son.”—National Zeitung, rlin. : 








Send $3 715 for complete set of books, with membership, and ifupon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we will prompt- 
———~-™ ly refund your money. State language desired. Booklet, ‘‘ A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Languages,’’ free. 
THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, Townsend Bidg., Broadway and 25th St., New Vork. 
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CONSECUTIVE NUMBERER The second of the present series of personally- 
Numbers up to 100,000 same price. | conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 7 i rj » Pe ak j 
Dept.No. 17 67 Cortlandt St.N.¥ mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
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Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s third 
tour of the present season to Jacksonville, al- 
lowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York and Philadelphia by special train of Pull- 











































































man Palace Cars Tuesday, February 21. Excur- — | Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
sion tickets, including railway transportation, FE Bah nnerrag f ctetheng J 25. ; 
Pullman accommodations (one berth), and] » EEN q| Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
meals en route in both directions while traveling! SPAIN’S GREATEST QU q | route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
on the special train, will be sold at the follow-| ? ISABELLA A charming story of her 4 |and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
ing rates: New York, $50.00: Philadelphia | ? romantic life and impor- € | Point Comfort. Richmond, and Washington, 
. , a) a= i » tant achievements. LIlilus- 4 : : : : } 
$48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85; Erie, $54.85; 4 OF CASTILE cal Gaiaieen teltesen 4 and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, 
Wilkesbarre, $50.35 ; Pittsburg, $53.00 ; and at » photogravures in tints, with many text illuste- q | CVOty Recmmensy Sapeeee for a period of six days 
proportionate rates from other points. P trations by F. A. Carrer. By Mas.-Gen. 0.0. @ | Will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
For tickets, itineraries, and full information | »# Howarp. 12mo, 349 pp., with map. Cloth,Cover @ | Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196) @ Design, $1.50. q | $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad Street, New- | 4 ARCHBISHOP IRELAND : “ The style is dramatic.” 3 | rates from other stations. 
ark, N, J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant | » FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York. ¢ Oxtp Pornt Comrort ONLY. 
poe se agg Agent, Broad Street Station, aeseennanennanennnnnnnanenhé | Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
+ RULACED ETS. luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
— lays’ b 1 at that i 1 i 
slp k |days’ board at that place, and good to return 
1500 ’98 Models, all kinds, must , David Gregg, D.D.: “ This is Dr. Banks's | | 4:",. , " : eh he a done 
CLES. be sacrificed, $9 to $18. Second- masterpiece. 'A marvelously interesting book.”’ | direct by regular trains within six days, will 
hand, $3 to $12. Write for Catalog and | be sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
bargain offer. B | $15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; 
J. M. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. ero a es os 22 » * 9 $12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
— — — : ouis Albert rates from other points. 
POULTRY PAPER, Miewe, 20 paeee, rom Banks, D.D. For itineraries and full information apply to 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical Author of “Chris Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers. and His Friends,” New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; 
od my her bre my — iy Sacred Stor ane, Christian Gen; | or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
inl se his Friends,” etc. Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
* Dr. Banks has viven to the daring and death- | — — ; 
The Advance, Chicago : “ Plain, tical, easil less worthies of Bible ages a modern dress and | ie . | 
valeastened, and ful of illustration,” eae a voice that speaks witherumpet power inte our | pik eaneingeee iene See — | 
H ears. He has most happily interwoven with 
HEROES AND HOLIDAYS | | | ctrjressndayinctemansoiorrivoany || || WEALTH | 
: co ly les sof! faith, of “ity 

Talks and stories shout heroen and holidays, | | | MiBSIY lessons of honor and faith. of Gdelity and By Prof. A. A. 

embraced in short illustrated lectures to boys the brave and beautiful of the olden days.”— | | AN Hopkins, Ph.D, 

and girls by 21 eminent clergymen. Edited by | Bishop John F. Hurst. y 

tev. Witpur F. Crarts, Ph.D. Cloth, 12mo, 

474 pp. $1.25. Nineteen Full-page, Half-tone il- The Syinetplas of Fotitien! Leonomy in their Ap- 
The Cong tionalist : “ Wili be found inter- | lustrations from famous paintings 16 Fresen obiems of Money, 
esting fer qvothers to. read to their daliten, or | and sculpture. 12mo, Clo: h. Cover bor, Law, and the Liquor Habit. 

4 for the children themselves.” i Design. Price, $1.50. 12mo, 286 pp. Price, $1.00. 

“unk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. | | (hiner & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York. 
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The Jlost Gompretensive, fleaurate, and Convenient Book of Quotations in Existence 


**By Long Odds the Best Book of Quotations.’*—-NEW YORK HERALD, 





**The Only Standard Book of Quotations.’"—BOSTON POST. 


“K Book Which Hath Been Culled from the Flowers of All Books.” 





“THE WISOOM OF THE WISE AND THE EXPERIENCE OF AGES MAY BE PRESERVED IN A QUOTATION” 


Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


Over 


Thousand Choice 


Quotations, Embracing a Comprehensively Broad Field of 


Thirty 
Subjects, with Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of Concordance, Every Quotation Being Carefully 
Selected, with the Nicest Discrimination as to its Pertinence to the General Subject, the Promi- 
nence of its Author, and its Probable Degree of Usefulness. 


The Interfor, Chicago 


“Nothing of the kind so 
perfect and accurate has ever 
come to our notice.” 





Ex-Pres. Benjamin Harrison 


With an Appendix 
Languages, Each f 
Translations; a Complete List o 





“T can see that ‘The New 
Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations’ would have great 
value and usefulness to 
many persons.” 


Gen. Horace Porter 


“*The New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations’ is a 
work which will commend 
itself to all scholars. No 
library will be complete 
without it.” 





Hon. Joseph H. Choate 


“Tt isa greatly improved 
and enlarged edition of the 
old encyclopedia of the same 
name, which I have always 
found the most complete and 
useful book of the kind ever 
published.” 


Gen. Stewart L. Woodford 


“The former edition was 
useful and valuable. It has 
been to me a practical help 
and I am surprised and grati- 
fied that it has becn so much 
improved and enlarged.” 


€prinafield Republican 


“It is so absolutely indis- 
pensable. . . . We rejoice 
over this book.” 


“The best work of the 
kind with which I am ac- 
guainted, The book consti- 
tutes a rich trc.sury of gems 
gathercd from many fields of 
li oa) 








‘By J. K. HOYT 


1 The original work, completed in 
Practically a New Boo 1882, 4 for fourteen coane met 
with unparalleled approval. The present Cyclopedia is almost a new book through- 
out, being thoroughly revised, enlarged, remodeled, and reset. Compared with the 
old edition, it contains 13,000 more quotations, 36,000 more lines of concordance, 
besides other valuable features too numerous to mention here, 


; e A large number of the 
A Product of the Scholarship most aalaaet scholars 
f h C and men of letters in 
America expressed 
0 t e ountry ut a st we et their strong po 
tion with the original work. Such men as Longfellow, Holmes, Noah Porter, 
George William Curtis, Wendell Phillips, and many others, expressed in personal let- 
ters to the publishers their delight in using the great work. In addition to commend- 
ing the book, many of these authorities, from time to time, made suggestions for 
improving it, that occurred to them from constant use of the Cyclopedia. ‘Thousands 
of these suggestions have been embodied in the new and reconstructed work. 


Marvelous Thoroughness Special attention has been paid 


to the thoroughness and accu- 
racy of the work. It is confidently believed that every familiar phrase and sentence 
that has currency in the English language will be found among the 30,000 quotations 
of this book. ‘The Appendix contains a complete list of all the authors quoted, with 
their full names, nationality, date of birth, and, if dead, date of death, together with a 
few words characterizing each. 


Man Reference Hel Ss An unusually large number of facili- 
y p ties are afforded for quickly turning 
to any desired quotation. After the name of each author, in the Appendix, are the 
numbers of the pages where quotations from him occur, The quotations of eight of 
the most prominent authors, such as Shakespeare, Milton, and Longfellow, are desig- 
nated in the index by special symbols, so as to be recognized at a glance. Three dis- 
tinct keys are afforded to gain access to quotations. They are: The topic; the 
entry of each significant word or phrase in the Concordance; the name of the 
author. Equally easy references are afforded for finding foreign proverbs and quota- 
tions, Latin law terms, etc. They may be found by turning to; The topic; the 
author; some word of the original; some word of the translation. 


e 
Elegant in its workmanship and 
A Sumptuous Gift- Book rich in its contents, the appropri- 
ateness and value of this huge work as a gift-book are immensely far-reaching. Who 
is there, who does not at times wish either to find or verify a quotation ? 


Handsome Cever Design, by George Wharten Edwards 


8VO, 1205 PAGES 
Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morecco, $12.00 
THESE PRICES ARE NET 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Containing Proverbs from the Latin, French, German, and Other Modern Foreign 
ollowed by i we Translation. Also a full List of Latin Law Terms and their 
f the Authors Quoted, with Other Data Relating to them, etc. 


Wm. Cleaver Witkinson.D.D. 





(University of Chicago) : 

“Tt is an extraordinarily 
rich thesaurus of carefully 
classified, choice quotations, 
eclected from a vast range of 
literature, and, so far as I 
have beén able upon experi- 
ment to ascertain, printed 
with great accuracy of text 
and of reference.” 


Jour. of Education, Boston 


“In scope, variety, con- 
ciseness, and accuracy, we 
know of no other work that 
equals it.” 


W. J. Rolfe. M.A., DL. Ilar- 
vard University) : 

“Tiaving submitted ‘The 
New Cyclopecia of Prac- 
tical Quotations’ {> a num- 
ber of critical tes‘s, I am 
happy to say that it seems to 
me by far the most complete 
and satisfactory work of its 
ciass in the market.” 





Boston Traveler 


“ Uxhaustive and satisfac- 
tory. It is immeasurably the 
best book of quotations.” 


Hon. Abram S. Hewitt 





“T did not suppose that jt 
would be possible to make 
any decided improvement 
upon the old cyclopecia pu- 
lished by you, and which I 
have used for many ycsrs 
for reference with entire s:.t- 
isfaction. I find, howevcr, 
that the new work is a very 
great aivance upon the for- 
mer ecition, good as it was. 
The work, always indispcn2- 
sable to the scholar and the 
author, appears to me to be 
incapable of further im- 
provement.” 
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